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The Future Of Bond Yields 
“The demand for tal 
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Physical Layout Lowers Costs _ 
“By careful planning, any bank 
can have efficient use of space, 
proper lighting and convenience.” 
G. KENNETH HALL 


The Changing Bank Picture 
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Our Bank Representatives 
Understand Their 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Wen you place your correspondence 


business with the First National Bank 
IN ST. LOUIS—you acquire the services 
and constructive co-operation of men 
thoroughly familiar with territorial 
work. 


These men not only have a sound 
knowledge of the normal require- 
ments of banks in their respective 


territories, but they also maintain a 





spirit of sympathetic understanding 
and helpfulness in times of stress and 
unusual conditions. 





St. Louis’ Largest 
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Banks and Trust Companies 


of the 


GUARDIAN DETROIT 
UNION GROUP, INC. 


are 





20 years old or more 


and 


rf of these are 60 years old or more 


The affiliation of these institutions was a logical development designed 
to meet the financial requirements of the key cities of Michigan which 


they have served in prosperity and depression. 


Singly, and as a unit, these firmly established institutions have met the 
ever changing conditions with a resourcefulness and resiliency which are 
proof of their inherent strength, and of the soundness of the Guardian 


policy to ever adhere to the finest traditions of sound banking practice. 











GUARDIAN DETROIT UNION GROUP 
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National 
In Name and 


In Scope 


Bank Correspondents 
in each of the 
Forty-eight States 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
of CHICAGO 
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‘The Fiftieth Year 






Announcement 


| gem MCNALLY Bankers 


Monthly begins its fiftieth 
year with this number. 

Since January, 1884 it has been 
serving as the idea exchange for 
the bankers of America. 

This issue inaugurates a vastly 
improved magazine. The Bankers 
Service Bulletin has been added to 
Rand M¢Nally Bankers Monthly. 

The Bulletin has confined its 
service to the operating phases of 
banking. The Monthly has helped 
policy executives and directors. 

The division between these two 
banking functions has never been 
sharp and is so indistinct at pres- 
ent that a rounded service to 
readers can now be rendered only 
by delivering the two magazines 
in one. 

Managing executives and direc- 
tors need to read the operating 
articles in order to execute policies 
that will control costs and improve 
earnings. 

Operating officersand employees 
need broad policy information in 
order to work out effective service 
inside the organization and in 
relations with customers. 

Finally, inter-bank relations are 
recognized as an essential in 
banking as in other professions. 
Bankers must keep in touch with 
the important banking news of 
the world. 

New and closed banks, con- 
solidations, officer advancements, 
management changes, and adjust- 
ments in charter, ownership, name 
and set-up are featured as the 
third division of the national 
information service provided by 
this magazine. 
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The Only Real Protection Against Overdrafts!! 





A Silent, Secret and Accurate Method 
of Teller-Bookkeeper Communication 


The telautograph will safeguard you against 
misunderstandings in communication and care- 
lessness on the part of your employees, because 
your tellers and bookkeepers will be more 
careful when transmitting their own indelible 


The tellers, by means of the telautograph, 
will be able to obtain, in a moment’s time, 
all information necessary before paying out 
the money. Consequently, they may devote 
this short time to cultivating the good will of 





the depositor even in the few seconds needed 
to receive the report from the bookkeeper. 


handwriting and leaving a record than when 
using some other method which leaves no record. 


Your Depositors’ Balances Are A Sacred Trust and, Of 
Course, You Always Strive To Treat Them Accordingly. 
Telautographs Will Protect You Against The Loss Of Good Will Due To The 
Embarrassment Of Depositors Whose Checks Are Openly Or Covertly 
Questioned In Their Own Presence and That Of Other Depositors. The 


System Is So Rapid, Silent and Accurate That No One But The Teller 
and Bookkeeper Will Know Their Accounts Are Being Investigated. 


Improve Your Window Service and Keep The New Accounts 
You Have Gained Through Advertising By Using 
Telautographs For Teller-Bookkeeper Communication. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET—OUR MAN—OR BOTH—NO OBLIGATION, EVER 





16 West 61st St., New York City 
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¢ TO WHICH IS ADDED THE BANKERS SERVICE BULLETIN: + | 


Bigger Bankers: Better Banks 


HE mission of any banking 

publication is the same as that 

of each one of its readers. Both 
ought to work for bigger bankers in 
better banks. 

We have been too much given to 
government as a way out of any 
and all unpleasant situations. As a 
matter of fact, our banking system 
is just as sound and just as weak as 
our industrial ‘‘system,’’ our farming 
“*system,’’ our whole American sys- 
tem of doing business. This magazine 
is not in favor of throwing away the 
best things we have in America be- 
eause they carry with them certain 
inevitable defects, and we regard 
individual and local enterprise as 
one of the best things we have. 

Applying this to banking, we 

see no basie defects in the 
American system of locally 
owned banking units, which are 
sufficient to cancel the good 
effects which this system has 
had, is still having, and ean still 
have. Of course, no system, how- 
ever good, can serve its purpose 
if deliberately abused. A county 
can have too many banks, just as 
it ean have too many farms—or 
for that matter, too many towns. 
An inefficient and superfluous 
city bank is bound to hurt other 
banks near it and to spread 
trouble as far as it spreads its 
services. And so is an inefficient 
and superfluous drug store. 

There are many neighborhoods, 
rural as well as urban, which 
would be better served by a branch 
of a bank that could assure sound, 
diversified and liquid investments of 
deposited funds, than they have been 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


by unit banks which had to make 
risky or slow local loans or none. We 
are in full sympathy with the move- 
ment to give all such localities free 
access to the type of banking that 
will best serve and protect them. 
Many, if not a majority of them, 
already have it. 

Five years ago Melvin Traylor 
wrote an article for this magazine 
entitled, What’s Ahead Of American 
Banking? A deal of deep, swift and 
rather turgid water has gone over the 
dam since then, but very little that 
Mr. Traylor said at that time needs 








Listen to some of it: 


changing today. 

‘‘The small size of a bank is no 
argument against its usefulness, but 
the small size of a banker may be a 
serious and far-reaching menace. 
This being the case, it is not to fed- 


eral legislation, but to better local 
advice that we must look for solution 
of our money troubles. 

‘*Whether our horizon is bounded 
by county lines or by the seven seas, 
I think the same answer may be 
given to, ‘What’s Ahead Of Ameri- 
ean Banking’? First: closer study 
of what is close to us. Second: 
broader knowledge of what affects 
us from the outside. Last, and most 
important: development of our- 
selves and our employees into big- 
ger bankers.’’ 

Mr. Traylor summed up in that 
last paragraph not only the duty 
of a banker but the mission of a 

bankers’ publication. 

If a banker can be told what 
to think about and when to 
change his mind—if he can be 
told what to say and how to 
say it convincingly—if he can 
be told what to sell and how to 
sell it profitably—if he can be 
told what to buy and how to 
buy it economically—if he ean 
be told what to know about his 
fellow bankers, and what to do 
with that knowledge—if all this 
ean be done, American bankers 
ean give America and the world 
efficient banking without any 
artificial changes. All that 
legislators have to do is to eut 
down legal barriers against 
natural and orderly evolution. 

That a good publication with 

no special interest to serve can help 
bankers do this job seems obvious. 
Its publishers consider this the mis- 
sion of Ranp M®*Natity BANKERS 
MonTHLY in its augmented form 
and extended field of influence. 








SPANNING THE YEARS OF 
CHICAGO’S DEVELOPMENT 


1863 & 1933 


TRONG banks are the result of and a 
factor in commercial progress. The 
development of Chicago banking began in 
the period of industrial activity immediately 
following the close of the Civil War. Thus 
this bank, which opened for business July 1, 
1863, has been a part of the life of Chicago 
throughout the period of the city’s greatest 
commercial growth. 


Today thousands of banks, firms and indi- 
viduals in the Midwest and other parts of 
the country use this bank for one or all of 
their financial needs. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


BUILDING WITH CHICAGO BUSINESS SINCE 1863 
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The Future Of Bond Yields 


While prediction with absolute accuracy is not pos- 
sible where the forces are so complex, it helps to 


know how 


ANY people would like to 

know today what will happen 

to interest rates during these 
next few years while we are emerg- 
ing from depression and making our 
way back to normal business. Also, 
how these rates will move and change 
in the succeeding period of 
prosperity. 

The minister of finance 
wonders whether it will be 
possible to refund the obli- 
gations of government on a 
lower rate and so. bring 
relief to the budget. 

The investor is curious to 
know whether he will get 
higher interest, if he waits 
until later before buying 
bonds; or whether those 
bonds which he buys now 
will rise in price later be- 
cause interest rates will be 
falling. 

The question is of greatest 
concern to the banker. Of 
every six dollars which is 
paid to him as gross earn- 
ings, five consist of interest 
payments. The thing which 
he sells is the use of eredit 
and of capital; and the rate of in- 
terest is the price which he gets for 
it. Not only his gross receipts, but 
his profits, depend in large measure 
upon the ehanges which occur in this 
price. So he especially wants to 
know how it will fluctuate, and what 


| bane 





1915; 


economic forces influence interest rates. 


By DAVID FRIDAY 


are the causes which will produce 
changes. 

It is not given to any man to 
answer the question how far interest 


AVID FRIDAY is a member of the 

American Economic Association, 
National Tax Association, American Sta- 
Association, 
Michigan State Tax 
Association, (director, 
ex-editor) of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Sciences, 
a member of the Royal 
Economic Society, and 
a director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. He is 
the author of: Problems in Accounting, 
Readings in Economics, 1916; 
Profits, Wages, and Prices, 1920. 


tistical 


rates will rise or fall in the immedi- 
ate future. Prediction with absolute 
accuracy is never possible in a field 
where the forces are so many and 
complex as are those which dominate 
economic process. But we can seek 
out the causes which underlie the 
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rise or decline of interest rates. 
Once we have a clear understanding 
of these, we are in a position to 
estimate the probabilities of the 
future and to modify our policies 
with intelligent judgment as new 
situations develop. 

The key to the method of 
attacking the problem is in 
the statement that the in- 
terest rate is a price. This 
is important; for since it is 
true, the fluctuations in these 
rates must be determined, as 
are all changes in price, by 
the forces of supply and de- 
mand which operate upon 
the capital market. Every 
price is the result of the 
workings of a market; and 
interest rates are no excep- 
tion to this rule. Their prob- 
able trend for the next few 
years will depend upon the 
changes which take place in 
the supply of capital and in 
the demand for it. There are 
no doors other than these 
two through which any fae- 
tors can act upon interest 
rates and change them. It 
took the world a long time to find 
this out; and to learn that it was 
futile to attempt for long to fix the 
rate of interest artificially by law. 

One thing is certain. The interest 
rates which are prevailing today in 
the market for credit and capital will 








not prevail long. The developments 
of even a few months might bring 
about a radical change in the present 
situation. For at the moment we 
have the most various rates pre- 
vailing. Banks are buying United 
States Treasury notes running from 
three to six months to 
yield less than a quarter 
of 1%. It looks at times 
as though this class of 
loans might sink to a 
negative rate of interest. 
The open market rate 
for prime acceptances is 





in the bonds of governmental bodies 
—federal, state and municipal. 
These bonds have the taxing power 
behind them. 

The moment that our publie bud- 
gets are brought into balance, people 
will no longer invest great masses of 


Ten Factors That Influence 


Changes In Rates 


1. The interest rate on bonds and other 





finances. If this can be accomplish- 
ed at Washington, in our state 
legislatures, and in our cities, 
counties, and school districts, we 
shall have a great transformation in 
interest rates and bond prices during 
the next 12 months. 

Such a movement will 
incidentally release the 
great amount of pur- 
chasing power now being 
hoarded by individuals, 
and lying locked up 
in the idle reserves of 
our banks. Once the 


only one-half of 1%. securities must be recognized as a price subject paralysis which the dila- 
Call loans have fallen to to the influences of supply and demand. tory actions of our 
oO, oe? 3 ial : F fs ° 
1%. Prime comme reaal 2. The rates of today will not prevail for governmental bodies 
paper, four to six have allowed to fall 


long. 


months, yields 2%. At 
the same time, long-term 
bonds of the United 
States Government are 
yielding 314%. The 
highest grade bonds of 
corporations are yield- 
ing more than 414%; 
while a group of well- 
selected corporate bonds 
pay the investor 614%. 

Such a spread in in- 
terest rates is entirely 
abnormal, and ean pre- 
vail only so long as the 7. 
financial institutions, 
especially the banks, are 
not willing to supply 
funds for long-term 
commitments. What 
they want for the mo- 
ment is absolute safe- 
ty and liquidity for a 
considerable portion of 
their funds. So far has 
this motive dominated 
them that the member 
banks of the Federal 
Reserve System actually 
have $500,000,000 of 
deposits in excess of 
their legal requirements 
lying with the federal 
reserve banks. This earns them no 
interest whatever. The private in- 
vestor is of much the same frame of 
mind. His attitude expresses itself 
in hoarding. There are still $1,500, 
000,000 of hoarded currency in this 
country today which earns owners 
nothing. 

All this situation will vanish the 
moment that confidence in long-term 
bonds is re-established. The highest 
form of investment is to be found 
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3. A willingness on the part of investment’ 
houses and banks to supply funds for long-term 
commitments will bring a change in rates. 


4. Member banks have half a billion dollars 
of excess reserves. 


5. When public budgets are balanced, more 
money for long-term financing will be made 
available. 


6. If events follow the same course as in 
previous depressions, we will have a long period 
of low money rates and high bond prices. 


The demand for capital arises from the 
decision to produce durable goods such as homes, 
roads, automobiles, railroad equipment, public 
utility plants, factories, factory machinery, 
mines, and oil wells. 


8. The volume of production of durable 
goods in 1932 was only one fourth what it was 
in 1929. 


9. Governments have been heavy producers 
of durable goods, but will materially curtail such 
purchases during the next few years because of 
the need. for tax reduction. 


10. The foreign demand for capital will 
doubtless revive; and that much more quickly 
than people now believe. 


funds at 1% or less; or what is still 
worse, leave them lying idle in the 
form of currency. They will proceed 
to buy bonds which yield them a 
good rate of interest. In other words, 
the supply of capital for the long- 
term bond market will increase; 
while that for the short-term market 
will be curtailed somewhat. 

All that is needed to start this 
movement going is the re-establish- 
ing of confidence in the public 


upon confidence is 
brushed aside by reso- 
lute financial programs, 
the supply of funds will 
become more abundant 
for the purchase of cor- 
porate bonds. When 
that happens, the first 
stage of business revival 
will be in full swing. 

We shall then witness 
once more such a falling 
in bond yields and an 
advance in bond prices 
as we saw from 1921 to 
1923. Potential bank 
credit will no longer lie 
idle. It will compete ac- 
tively with the hoarded 
and idle funds of inves- 
tors for the securities 
which are yielding these 
very attractive returns. 

Short-term money 
rates will still remain 
low, although they will 
not stay on their present 
level. The return of 
hoarded currency will 
put the federal reserve 
banks in a liquid and 
easy position. By the 
time $1,200,000,000 is 
dehoarded by its owners, the reserve 
banks will find their earning assets 
so far reduced that they will be 
worrying about the problem of 
earning their expenses and divi- 
dends. When they reach that point, 
they will not reduce their outstand- 
ing credit any farther. The member 
banks of the System will not be 
obliged to increase their rediscounts, 
for they already have $500,000,000 
of reserves at the central banks. 
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In addition to this, the gold pro- 
duction of the world is almost un- 
precedented in volume. The use of 
new gold in the arts stands at zero 
in this country; and India is still 
exporting the metal from her private 
hoards instead of importing more of 
it. Our own country imported four 
hundred million dollars of gold be- 
tween the latter part of June and 
the end of November. We shall prob- 
ably continue to get gold for some 
time to come. Certainly, if we re- 
store the confidence of the world in 
the soundness of our bonds, we shall 
have a flood of gold from abroad. 
All this will serve to keep short- 
term interest rates easy for several 
years to come. 


Interest Rates Dependent Upon 
Supply Of Capital 


Once we have passed this pre- 
liminary stage, during which the 
great quantity of idle funds has been 
put to work, the subsequent course 
of interest rates will depend upon 
the demand and supply of capital, 
rather than of bank credit. This will 
be particularly important for the 
future of bond prices. If events fol- 
low the pattern which was presented 
by the capital market after previous 
depressions of great severity, we will 
have a long-continued period of low 
money rates and high bond prices. 
To find a depression of the degree 
of severity that marks the present 
one, we must go back to the nineties. 
In 1895 an issue of 4% government 
bonds was sold only with the great- 
est difficulty. But by 1898 a much 
larger loan bearing 3% was over- 
subscribed seven times and went to 
a premium of 6% within three 
months. 

The picture which the capital 
market presented to an astute and 
thoughtful, practical banker is re- 
flected vividly by the late A. Barton 
Hepburn of the Chase National 
Bank, who was at that time presi- 
dent of the New York State Bankers 
Association. He said in his annual 
address in 1898: 


‘The days of 6% interest are gone, 
only to return at troubled intervals 
when normal conditions are disturbed. 
The choicest investments yield less 
than 3%. Some railroad bonds com- 
manding 314% sell at a premium. 
Rentals are proportionately reduced, 
and these conditions have come to 
stay. The growing wealth of this 


country is enormous, and, as a per- 
manent condition, we must recognize 
4% as a good return for investments,’’ 


There is every indication that 
within a few years we shall find our- 
selves in an exactly similar situation 
again. Long-time United States 
Treasury refunding will probably be 
earried out on a rate which is well 
below 3%. , 

This decline of long-term interest 
rates will be brought about by the 
fact that the demand for capital will 
not inerease rapidly enough to 
absorb the new supply, at the 
higher rates of interest. The savers 
of eapital are bound to see their 
funds invested; and will, therefore, 
offer them at lower rates. Capital is 
ereated by the process commonly 
known as saving. People save when- 
ever they consume less than they 
produce; or than their income would 
enable them to enjoy. For industrial 
society as a whole, the savings, or 
supply of capital, consist of this 
excess of production over consump- 
tion. The savers decide not to enjoy 
all their income at present, but to 
wait and defer part of the expendi- 
ture to the future. This act of wait- 
ing is the essence of capital forma- 
tion from the standpoint of those 
who save. Interest is their renumera- 
tion for the service’ which they 
render to society. 

The funds which are thus brought 
to the capital market are borrowed 
by people who want to produce or 
have produced for them more things 
than they can pay for out of their 
own income. These things are prac- 
tically always durable goods, such 


as houses, automobiles, railroad 
equipment, public utility plants, 
factories with their machinery, 


mines, and oil wells. The demand 
may come from governments which 
wish to build roads or school houses. 
Since these goods are durable, it 
takes time to get back the money 
which was expended upon them 
originally. 

No great period of waiting is in- 
volved in getting the use and satis- 
faction which is afforded by a good 
cigar, or the nourishment which 
comes from the consumption of a 
beefsteak. These things are bought 
and paid for out of the family in- 
come week by week. No material 
period of waiting is involved in their 
ownership and use. But the building 
and enjoyment of a house is a 
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different story. A man will ordin- 
arily spend about twice his annual 
income on the construction of a 
house. This usually amounts ‘to 
about 10 times his annual savings. 
Obviously, he must borrow in the 
normal case, if he is to build a house. 

The same thing holds for durable 
goods generally. The demand for 
capital arises out of the decision of 
individuals, corporations, and gov- 
ernments, to produce durable goods 
or have them produced. When the 
demand for such goods is large, then 
the call upon the market for capital 
funds is active. When it shrinks, the 
demand for capital declines. 

At the present time, the issues of 
new capital securities have shrivelled 
to very small proportions. The 
reason for this is clearly shown by 
the graphs on the first two pages of 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
November, 1932. The first of these 
shows that the construction contracts 
awarded have declined from $500,- 
000,000 per month in the first half 
of 1929, and even higher figures for 
1928, to about $100,000,000 per 
month for the first part of 1932. The 


(Continued on page 54) 











The demand for capital to produce durable 

goods such as railroad extensions and railroad 

equipment has the — of raising rates on 
ni 
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‘We Must Have Lower Taxes 
Bankers Can Help Cut Costs 


By GEORGE W. ROSSETTER 


ANKERS know better 

than almost anyone else 

that there is danger in 
ignoring unfavorable items. 
They know how quickly deficits 
can wipe out the accumulated 
surpluses of years. They know 
the limitations of credit and 
the advantages of reducing in- 
debtedness. 

They are in a better position 
than most people to appreciate 
how definitely the era of reck- 
less spending must become a 
thing of the past; and how 
essential it is that borrowers, 
great and small, adjust them- 
selves to the new order—limit- 
ing operations, cutting down 
overhead, governing what they 
do by what they have to do 
with. 

Keeping in mind these simple 
principles, let us see what the 
trend of our federal finances 
has been. 





For eight years after the 
war, expenditures of the fed- 


eral government described a . j . 
downward curve: sota Society of Certified Public Ac- 
1920............$6,482,090,191 countants. 
1921............$5,538,209,189 
1922............$3,795,302,499 
1923 2... see eee eee eee $3,697,478,020 to continue. There came a time 
1924 ...............6-$3,506,677,715 ‘ i P a 
when the trend reversed, with this 
ree ee $3,529 ,643 446 - 
EF” $3,584,987,873 result: renee 
| Re ee $3,493,584,519 EE sccsceceaseeeases $3 643,519,875 
ie é f OEP Tee ree $3,848,463,198 
This is an encouraging record 0 1930 ..0...ccceeesee«$3,994,152,487 
progressive economy. We _ were 1931 ...............-.$4,219,950,338 
cheered by the fact that each period = 1982 ..........- +... -$5,006,590,305 


elosed with a surplus and that the 
26 billion debt was slowly but surely 
being whittled down. With each 
whittling, interest charges were 
erased so that next year the task 
became a bit easier. 

But seemingly, that was too good 
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While legislators must take the action that reduces 


taxes, they must do it in our behalf. Have we cour- 


age in Congress and fortitude at home for the task? 


HE author is senior partner of 
George W. Rossetter & Co. He 


is an accountant by profession who 
shares the banker’s viewpoint, having 


begun his career 
with The First 
National Bank of 
Chicago. 

He is president 
of The Chicago 
Association of 
Commerce and 
general chairman 
of the National 
Organization to 
Reduce Public Ex- 





penditures. He is a member of the 
Committee on Public Expenditures, 
Citizens’ Association, Better Business 
Bureau, Advertisers and Investors 
Protective Bureau, and the Crime 
Commission—all of Chicago. He is 
a member of the American Institute 
of Accountants, 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, the Illinois Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, and the Minne- 


The 


It is said that troubles seldom 
come singly. Though for a time we 
were aware of no trouble, surpluses 
continued and the debt was further 
reduced. But it was signficant that 
shortly after expenses turned up, 
revenues turned down and_ the 


American 


results of that combination 
soon became apparent. Re- 
ceipts were: 
eee ere $4,177 ,941,701 
ee eee ee $3 317,233,493 
EE eT 2,121,228,006 


From a surplus in 1930 of 
$183,789,214 to a deficit in 1932 
of $2,885,362,299 was ‘‘ getting 
no better fast.’’ And right at 
this point dawned upon many 
people, who had failed to make 
the discovery earlier, that 
something had to be done. 

While considering opposing 
trends with their unpleasant 
consequences, there are certain 
underlying currents that have 
important bearing on the ques- 
tion ‘‘where are we coming 
out ?’’ 

The American taxpayer, in 
one way or another, is the 
source of most, or all, of the 
government revenue. He sup- 
ports not only the federal 
government, but 57. other 
varieties of governmental ac- 
tivity from township up and 
the aggregate of these costs 
has traced a rapidly ascending 
curve. 

From less than 3 billion dol- 
lars 20 years ago, the total cost of 
government has reached 15 billions 
during the current year, a rate of 
increase about four times the rate 
of population growth. 

And at the same time (for our 
story would lose its point without 
the contrasting statement) national 
income—out of which all taxes must 
be paid—has failed to keep the pace. 
It did for a while. From 34 billions 
in 1913, national income recorded 
an all-time ‘‘high’’ of 84 billions in 
1929. Then it fell back. In 1930 it 
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had dropped to 71 billions; in 1931 
to 54 billions; and for this year 
recent reports seem to bear out a 
free-hand estimate (which the writer 
arrived at several months ago by 
the simple process of striking an 
average) placing national income 
for 1932 at 37.5 billions—almost all 
the way back to the 1913 figure! 
Cost of government going 
up—national income coming 
down. And the taxpayer in 
between! This is one of the 
underlying facts that must be 
given due weight as Congress 
again undertakes to bdlance 
the federal budget. Incident- 
ally, it may reveal what was 
wrong with the last budget- 
balancing operation. You can’t 
balanee the budget by unbal- 
ancing the taxpayer. The law 


of diminishing returns will 
have something to say about 
that. 


The fiseal year of the na- 
tional government ends with 
June 30. So when we speak 
of 5 billions of expenditures 
in 1932, we refer to the 12 
months ended June 30 last. By 
the same token, we have been 
operating for six months under 
the 1933 budget, and in appro- 
priating now for 1934, Con- 
gress is not so far ahead of 
the calendar as might other- 
wise appear. 

When the 1933 budget was 
adopted, with appropriations 
totalling approximately 4 bil- 
lion dollars, it might have been 
assumed from superficial evi- 
dence that a cool billion had 
been sliced from the 5 billions ex- 
pended the preceding year. 

Upon analysis, however, it was 
seen that approximately 800 millions 
of the 1932 expenditures were for 
non-recurring items, presumably re- 
payable, and that another 100 mil- 
lions or more was taken up by in- 
creased postal rates, the actual 
reduction in normal expenditures 
being roughly 100 millions—not 
much of an achievement when faced 
by a deficit of 2 billion 800 millions. 

To bridge the gap between the 
known and the unknown (meaning 
by the former, expenses which were 
certain, and by the latter, revenues 
which were uncertain) Congress 
imposed new taxes and restored war- 
time rates on taxable incomes. With 


what result? The certainty, now 
evident, of another deficit of alarm- 
ing proportions. 

It comes right back to John Doe, 
merchant, and his profit and loss 
statement. If income is down, does 


he eure the deficiency by increasing 
the price of his goods? Not unless he 
has reason to believe his shelves can 


The Six Main Ideas On 
Tax Reduction 


1. The cost of government has 
increased four times as fast as popu- 
lation in the past 20 years. 


2. National income for 1932 was 
little more than in 1913. 


3. With the cost of government 
going up and national income going 
down, Congress must reduce govern- 
ment costs in balancing the budget. 


4. There is, naturally, a popular 
demand for retrenchment, for a 
national program of economy, for 
cutting out waste—and paternalism 
—and extravagance. 


5. If any group understands the 
necessity for retrenchment, it is the 
bankers of America. 


6. Perhaps the most hopeful fea- 
ture of the whole situation is the 
awakening of public interest to an 
understanding of the fact that busi- 
ness principles must prevail in the 
operations of government. 


be cleared at the higher price. 
Present conditions supply no such 
reason. Instead of producing more 
revenue, higher prices might drive 
away what business was left. 

Our Uncle Samuel is having a 
somewhat similar experience. He 
finds, to his disecomfiture, that higher 
postage rates result in decreased use 


will be applied to decreased incomes. 
So there may be other disappoint- 
ments in the offing. 

In adopting the budget for 1934, 
Congress has just one thing to do. 
It remains to be seen how honestly, 
how effectively, how courageously it 
will do it. 

No banker would hesitate for a 
moment in advising his client 
what to do in such cireum- 
stances. Cutting costs is often 
heart-breaking business. But 
some things have to be done 
regardless ; keeping outgo with- 
in income is one of them. 

For years we have expanded 
the operations of government. 
We became obsessed with the 
idea that monumental build- 
ings and far-flung activities 
meant ‘‘progress’’—a new era 
marked by the triumphant 
mareh of governmental ex- 
pansion. The taxpayer has been 
as much to blame as any one. 
He has helped to make spend- 
ing popular by demanding 
special services, by rewarding 
his representatives for. what 
they could get from the Fed- 
eral Treasury, by adopting an 
attitude of short-sighted self- 
ishness when the common wel- 
fare called for far-sighted self- 


denial. 
We have come now to the 
time which will test men’s 


patriotism and common sense. 

There is a popular demand 

for retrenchment, for a na- 

tional program of economy, for 

cutting out waste—and pater: 
nalism—and extravagance. 

The important question is: Have 


we sufficient courage in Congress 
and sufficient fortitude at home to 
stand 
they 


by 
strike 


these principles, when 
back at the specific 


things we do not want to do with- 
out? 


That is the real test. And if any 


of the mails. He also reports that 
revenue produced by excise taxes 
has been ‘‘disappointing.’’ They, 
too, have resulted in less patronage. 
And unfortunately the federal 
treasury is not the only sufferer. 
Of course, the higher income taxes 
have yet to become effective. We 
may have a different story then. So 
may the taxpayer. But it is to be 
remembered that the increased rates 
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group understands the necessity of 
sticking to our guns, it should be 
the bankers of America. 

This test is not something theoret- 
ical or remote. It is with us here 
and now. While our legislators must 
take the action, they must do it 
in our behalf. Our attitude, our 
determination, our seld-denial, 
our fighting spirit—these are the 
things which will determine the 
issue. 
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This New Book Describes A Way 


To Sell Exchange At A Profit 


By J. G. HODGSON 


OW’S your foreign 
Henry ?’’ asked the president 
of an inland bank, after he 
had completed the details of a loan. 

‘*Fair, but I’m not sure that I 
want to push it, at least, not now.’’ 

*“What’s the matter with it?’’ 

**Well,’’ Henry seemed reluc- 
tant to say, but he added, ‘‘I’ve 
read so much in the papers 
about war debts, and unsettled 
trade between countries that 
I’m not sure I want to get in 
right now. Anyway the bank- 
ers in the big city seem to 
think that I am an unknown 
risk—so I just don’t push 
matters.”’ 

The president thought a bit. 
Then he said, ‘‘Henry, you 
may think that your foreign 
business is not my affair, but 
I’m your banker, and I’m in- 
terested in seeing you do as 
much business as you can. 
Foreign business is bound to 
grow. It’s my guess that the 
war debts problem will be 
settled by concessions and that 
will mean more exports and 
more imports. You’ve got a 
product that ought to be among 
the exports. More than that, 
you’re not an unknown risk 
to me, and I ean handle your 
foreign exchange and we both 
ean profit. 

** After all, if you knew more 
about how your bills are collected, 
you could see that you and I can 
work together to build your foreign 
business. I’ve just been reading a 
book that makes the matter of foreign 
exchange very clear, Modern Foreign 
Exchange by Franklin Escher, just 
published by the Maemillan Co. 


business, 


Here is the way Mr. Escher starts 
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Any inland bank has an opportunity to make a> 





profit by buying and selling foreign exchange for 


the account of local manufacturers as suggested. 


his introduction to the book: ¢ 

‘**Tn the matters financial as well 
as political, America’s period of 
splendid isolation has become defi- 
nitely a thing of the past. Formerly 
of purely academic interest, the 
condition of foreign money markets, 


The Book 


Modern Foreign Exchange By 
Franklin Escher, Published by The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $2. 


How To Use It 


1. Read it to learn how foreign 
exchange with all countries is han- 


dled through New York banks. 


2. Study its suggestions for the 
handling of foreign exchange by in- 
land banks. 


3. Quote information from it to 
your customers who buy or sell out- 
side of America. 


4. Correspond with your New 
York bank to learn what arrange- 
ments need to be made to buy for- 
eign exchange from it and what 
profit you can make on the trans- 
action. 


the position of the foreign exchanges, 
and the in-and-out movements of 
gold have come to have for us a 
very real and positive concern.’ 
‘“‘Then he explains why the ex- 
change rate varies, why we have to 
have both exports and imports of 
some kind, and how the government 
central banks can often keep the 


‘xchange at par. Here, on page 92, 
he makes what seems to me a very 
practical point. 


eee 


A very large volume of ex- 


change, of course, is handled for the 
interior exporter or importer by his 
bank in his home city. 


In many 
eases this, indeed, is the prefer- 
able method. In the first place, 
the local bank is usually able 
to maintain a closer and more 
satisfactory contact with New 
York. In the second place, the 
importer’s or exporter’s home 
bank being, of course, more 
familiar with the nature of his 
business and the strength of 
his eredit, is able to quote him 
closer rates than he would be 
able to get, if he had to do 


his own buying and selling in; 


the New York market.’ 
‘‘There is another book that 
I found useful, too. The story 
of how the Bank of France and 
the Bank of England used their 
gold reserves to keep exchange 
steady from 1928 through 1931 
is mighty interesting because 
what they did had a lot to 
do with the amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act that per- 
mits the reserve banks to issue 
money on government bonds. 
‘‘Of course,’’ the president 
added, ‘‘if you want to know 
what kind of forms I use, and 
how I make up my discount 
charges, this book will not tell you 
that. I’ve a couple of others here 
that I used when I first dug into the 
handling of exchange.’’ He pointed 
to Thomas York’s International Ex- 
change, published by The Ronald 
Press, New York, and Ira B. Cross’s 
Domestic and Foreign Exchange, 
published by Maemillan.’’ 
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Shoe Industry Optimistic 
' Financial Strength And Prospects Good ’ 


This industry illustrates the importance of trimming 


overhead and modernizing equipment. The result 


increases the value of bonds and preferred stocks. 


By G. V. KENTON 


HE shoe industry of the nation, 

having trimmed overhead and 

production costs in keeping with 
the times, is entering the New Year 
in sound condition and with indica- 
tions for improved business in the 
coming spring. 

In spite of the adverse economic 
situation which has forced the prices 
of shoes down to the lowest figure 
within the last 18 years, shoe manu- 
facturers have made a good showing 
in production and earnings in the 
last 12 months and, generally speak- 
ing, they stand in an extraordi- 
narily strong cash position without 
deferred debts, as they begin 1933. 

The prediction of better business 
is based on the knowledge that the 
shelves of retailers are low on stocks 
and that the old shoes in the closets 
of most consumers either have been 
worn out or donated to charity. 

Production of boots and shoes 
other than rubber, by states, for the 
first 10 months of 1931 and 1932 is 
given in Table I. 


What The Statements Of 


Two Companies Show 


To substantiate the statement that 
shoe manufacturers enter the New 
Year in strong financial condition, 
let us look briefly at the statements 
of two of the largest firms in the St. 
Louis district, which includes both 
Illinois and Missouri territory. One 
of these companies at the end of its 
fiseal year on October 31, 1932, 
Showed net earnings of $1,061,299, 
or at the rate of $3.28 per share on 
common stock outstanding after 
preferred dividends and after de- 


duetions of all charges and taxes. 
Current assets in relation to current 
liabilities stood at a ratio of better 
than 12 to 1, while cash alone was 
more than three times current 
liabilities. The current cash position 
of this firm, always excellent, under- 
went still further improvement 
during the year and the net con- 
solidated surplus was $8,597,000. 


Both Preferred And Common 
Stock Provisions Strengthened 


In its fiseal year, this same com- 
pany retired and cancelled $275,000 
preferred stock, which covers retire- 
ment provisions for 1934, and it 
further acquired 5,000 shares of 
common stock, which is held in the 
treasury, thus strengthening the 
position of both preferred and com- 
mon stock. 

The other large St. Louis corpora- 
tion had not issued its financial 
statement for the last six months at 
the time this article was written but 
its last statement of May 31, 1932 
is also impressive. Its net income 
for the six months prior to May 31 
was $3,206,251. Cash and eall loans 
amounted to $17,273,745 and total 
eurrent assets of $51,434,593 was 
more than 20 times its current 
liabilities of $2,365,136. 

In neither company are there any 
deferred debts. 

These figures show in convineing 
fashion why shoe companies gen- 
erally, as most bankers know, do 
not now require so much borrowed 
money. The situation in this respect 
has changed materially over what is 
was a few years back. In those days, 
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Six Reasons For 


Optimism 


1. Retail shelves are 
sparsely stocked. 


2. The consumer’s sup- 
ply of shoes is low. 


3. The 1932 production 
was nearly 12% below the 
five-year average. 


4. The current cash 
position of manufacturers 
has improved. 


5. The ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities 
is above the average of 
most industries. 


6. Plants have been kept 
equipped with modern 
machinery. 














when the larger concerns were in 
the building-up process, they were 
seasonal borrowing customers. Now 
their cash position enables them to 
do their own financing and bank 
loans are in demand largely from 
the smaller factories which make 
style shoes. 

An indication of the long-term 
financing is to be found in Table II. 


Small Stocks Are Purchased 
And Turned Over Rapidly 


In respect to the sales of shoes, 
another radical change has taken 
place in recent years. Formerly the 
retail merchant was wont to lay in 
heavy stocks and take a chance on 
selling them. If they did not move 
from his shelves, they either accumu- 
lated over a long period or were 
thrown on the bargain counter at 
frequent intervals. 

Now the merchant keeps a closer 
eye on his supplies and practices 
hand-to-mouth buying, ordering only 
small quantities at a time. This 
change has placed the burden of 
holding stocks directly on _ the 
shoulders of the manufacturer. It 
is his duty to keep ahead on produc- 
tion schedules and thus be able to 
fill orders from his warehouses the 
moment the orders arrive. 

This development holds true chief- 
ly in the ordinary types of shoes. 
In the more elaborate styles, which 
are changed radically from season 


Table I. 1932 Shoe Production Compared 
With 1931 Production 


(NUMBER OF PAIRS) 


JAN.-OCT., 1932 


267,949,102 
18,889,858 
16,162,585 


United States.... 
Illinois 


65,284,283 
30,778,447 
18,307,515 
56,852,497 

9,717,149 
12,789,685 
12,828,175 
26,338,908 


Massachusetts. . . 


New Hampshire . 
New York....... 
Se 
Pennsylvania.... 
Wisconsin 

All other 


to season, production is kept more 
evenly paced with the current de- 
mand. 

The trend of shoe manufacturing 
in St. Louis has been constantly 
toward decentralization. Whereas 
factories a few years back were con- 
centrated in the city itself, now most 
of the plants have been moved to 
outlying towns, where living condi- 
tions of the workers are more ideal. 
More than 80% of the St. Louis 
output is now produced outside the 
city. 

The shoe industry of New England 
is seattered. As a matter of fact, 
in 1930, Boston ranked fourth 
among the cities of Massachusetts 
as a shoe manufacturing center, 


Table II. Outstanding Long-Term Obligations 
Of 15 Shoe Manufacturers 


MANUFACTURER 


Bancroft Walker 
Braintree Shoe Co 


Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co... 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co 
French, Shriner & Urner 
Green Shoe Manufacturing Co 


Geo. E. Keith Co 
J. F. McElwain Co 
Milford Shoe Co 
Regal Shoe Co 
Stetson Shoe Co 


se | sere 


G. R. Kinney Co. Inc 
Thos. G. Plant Corp 
U. S. Shoe Co 
International Shoe Co 


Brown Shoe Co. ............... 





None 
None 
None 
None 
None None 
95,000 $ 56,000 

(Mortgage) 
5,000,000 


None 
1,942,600 None 
100,000 None 
2,029,000 None 
None None 
389,000 None 
None 1,364,600 
None 413,000 
None 


483,000 
10,000,000 


None 
3,290,500 None 
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JAN.-OCT., 1931 


278,166,092 
20,095,346 
14,178,915 
64,942,619 
35,664,682 
20,441,894 
62,781,010 
10,143,649 
13,134,730 
12,442,656 
24,340,591 


Liesl 1 
~) 


COWNMKPOOWOrD 
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being outranked by Brockton, Lynn, 
and Haverhill. Within recent years 
a number of firms have moved out 
of Boston because of high rentals, 
high union wages, and labor difficul- 
ties, as well as transportation con- 
gestion. In general, this migration 
has been from Boston to the smaller 
cities within the New England states 
rather than the movement of plants 
to other parts of the country. 
Virtually all of the shoe trade is 
domestic. Selling efforts are concen- 
trated almost exclusively in the 
United States. Formerly, a consid- 
erable volume of trade was done with 
Canada and Mexico but heavy tariffs 


have materially limited these ex-) 


ports. 


Manufacturer And Retailer 
Aid Each Other In 
Merchandising 


In the intensive cultivation of 
domestic trade, manufacturers are 
constantly on the alert to push their 
products. One of their most valuable 
allies in this respect is the merchan- 
dising helps afforded the retailer. 
The manufacturer aids him in win- 
dow displays, in sales tacties and in 
the preparation of his local adver- 
tising. 

Modernization of shoe-making 
machinery also has kept pace with 
other developments and plants are 
not encumbered with obsolete types. 

All in all, it may be said that the 
shoe industry has cleaned house and 
stands in an advantageous position 
to cash in on the new prosperity. 
which economists, politicians and 
prophets insist eventually will be 
knocking at our doors again. 
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By J. V. HOLDAM 


Assistant Vice President, First National 
Bank of Chattanooga 


T THIS season of the year we 
A vecin to look over the statistics 
of our bank that have aceum- 
mulated during the past year and it 
is in the savings department particu- 
larly that we get a big kick from 
reviewing the number of new savings 
depositors who have walked in with- 
out effort on our part. These figures 
usually flatter us by making us 
believe that our banks have won 
wide public confidence. 

There is real joy in considering 
the prestige that our banks have 
achieved and the extent to which 
the public has developed a_ con- 
fidence that will urge 
them to come in unsolic- 
ited and hand us their 
savings. But, in study- 
ing these statistics we 
soon lose our original 
thrill, for we find, as 
nearly every other bank 
does, that seven out of 
10 of our budding eus- 
tomers have dried up 
and blown away before 
they have their names 
on our books a year. 
Such a discovery is a 
hard blow to one’s 
optimism. 

It makes us at once 
search for a way to hold 
these customers and 
suggest that we look a 
few facts in the face. 
Why do the seven out 
of 10 fall by the way- 
side in a year from the 
date of opening their 
accounts? Without a 
doubt, their intentions 
were good at the time of 
making the first deposit. 
Perhaps their taxes had 
come due and, not hav- 
ing the money, they 
decided to guard against 
its happening again 
by opening a savings 
account. But good in- 
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The first year is the hazardous one. It is then 


that new customers lose enthusiasm and let 


accounts die. This plan reduces that mortality. 


tentions for new depositors are not 
enough unless they can sustain the 
impulse to continue saving through 
the months that are sure to bring 
with them the usual and unusual 
demands for spending. 

Older depositors cause us little 
worry beeausé they seldom with- 
draw for anything less than excel- 
lent reasons, usually because ’ of 
moving to another city. 

New customers often have no ties 
at the bank. There is no one whose 
acquaintance they will miss upon 
leaving the bank. Since they 
usually have only the one account 





to start with, it is a simple matter 
for them to eut loose and become 
ready victims for whatever appeals 
have been made to them for the 
small amount of money they have 
saved. 

From the number of new accounts 
that come to us in the ordinary 
course of events, even without solici- 
tation, it seems that if we could hold 
them, our banks would increase fast 
enough without special efforts being 
necessary. In our own bank, we are 
making an earnest effort to hold 
these new depositors and exert upon 
them a pull that is opposite to that 





These are more than folders. They provide encouragement to the saver who is just beginning a program. They result in 
keeping seven out of ten on the active list for The First of Chattanooga. 
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Sie a 


being made away from the bank. 
This effort is expended primarily in 
three ways. 

First, we try to make for each 
new customer a few contacts in the 
bank. Usually there is someone in 
the bank with whom he is acquaint- 
ed; maybe he came from the same 
city that some member of our 
organization did; perhaps he or some 
member of his family is employed 
in the enterprise of one of our 
directors or officers. Such an ac- 
quaintanece is valuable in making 
him feel that he has some definite 
relationship with the bank and, 
therefore, he feels much more at 
home. By engaging him in conversa- 
tion, we may discover that he has 
heard one of our officers speak at 
his luncheon club. 

We use all of these leads to en- 
deavor to give him at least a speak- 
ing acquaintance with some of the 
personalities of our organization. 
We make it an invariable rule that 
each new depositor meet at least one 
officer of the bank at the time of 
opening his account—certainly the 
officer in charge of the department 
with which he is doing business. He 
ean, therefore, carry away with him 
the feeling that he is on speaking 
terms with an official in case he 
should need to approach him at any 
time on any subject. Of course, 
whenever desirable, the opportunity 
is not neglected to present him to 
any or all of the officials of the bank. 

The second link in the chain with 
which we try to tie each new de- 
positor to the bank is the matter 
of inereasing his business relation- 
ship with the bank. We know that 
the more completely he uses our 
services, the more benefits he will 
receive from us, the more acquaint- 
ances he will establish and the more 
difficult it will be for him to pull 
loose. 

Since it is hard to imagine anyone 
who needs only a single bank service, 
we go as far as we tactfully may 
at the beginning to interest him in 
other services of the bank. But 
since there are many times when the 
opportunity does not present itself 
to have a worth-while interview with 
a new customer, we have designed a 
special new account letter, on the 
inside fold of which is displayed in 
a semi-graphic manner the complete 
services of the bank. 

The illustration on this 
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inside 


fold shows a large picture of the 
bank and radiating from the build- 
ing are small boxes in which are 
enumerated and briefly described 
the various services rendered. This 
illustration gives at once the idea 
that any or all financial services are 
obtainable at our bank. 

Believing that 
a new savings de- 
positor means 
well and that he 
falls by the way- 
side during the 
first year because 
of a lack of sus- 
tained interest 
in his program, 
we, in the third 
place, try to get 
him over this 
hazardous period 
by talking to him 
monthly during 
the first year. 
This talk is in the 
form of a mes- 
sage attractively 
presented and 
illustrated, _ set- 
ting out the use- 
fulness of his ac- 
eount for the 
timely and _ sea- 
sonal needs men- 
tioned in each 
particular mes- 
sage. 

As new deposi- 
tors come into the 
bank, they are at 
once added to this 
list to receive 
these messages and are automatic- 
ally dropped at the end of the 12- 
month period. The listing, therefore, 
runs approximately the same in 
number as the total savings accounts 
opened in the year. Obviously, cer- 
tain large depositors, business enter- 
prises, and so on, carrying savings 
accounts are not included in this 
list. 

For instance, the ‘‘Save_ to 
Travel’’ appeal is made in a folder 
entitled ‘‘Go and See.’’ The out- 
side of the folder shows only the 
title in teaser fashion. The inside, 
appropriately illustrated with a ship 
at sea, suggests that a famous college 
professor advises that nothing equals 
travel for education, and systematic 
saving will provide the fund that 
brings the trip. In each folder we 


portunity. 


saving 
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The Four-Part Plan 


1. We make sure that 
each new customer knows 
someone in the bank with 
whom he will feel free to 
discuss any matter of bank- 
ing, trying to find someone 
whom he already knows. 


2. We make it an invari- 
able rule that each new de- 
positor be made acquainted 
with at least one officer, and 
more than one, if possible. 


3. The more services a 
customer uses, the more sure 
are we of keeping him, so 
we introduce him to addi- 
tional services at every op- 


4. We encourage each 
savings depositor to keep so a 
systematically by 
placing savings ideas into 
his hands every month the of 
first year, after which he 
will not need this type of 
encouragement. 


try to get across the idea that with 
his savings account, he has at his 
disposal the very means of accom. 
plishing the desirable ends men- 
tioned. Another folder having the? 
vacation appeal asks the depositor | 
if he is able this year to go to the 
land of vacation—the land of} 
beauty, rest and? 
recreation. Then! 
we assure him! 
that in time at)! 
least, he will be 
able to do it, for 
that is one of the 
purposes of his/ 
savings account. 

All through| 
these folders runs| 
the idea that the 
saving that really 
counts is system- 
atic saving. In 
fact, one of the 
folders is entitled 
‘*Little Drops of 
Water, Little 
Grains of Sand’”’ 
and shows that it 
is not necessary 
that large depos- 
its be made in a 
savings account, 
because in doing 
depositor, 
may more speed. f 
ily face the need? 
withdrawing? 
them and_ thus 
lose his hope of 
accomplishing his 
ends. Whereas, 
if he will fix an 
amount which he ean lay aside and_ 
do it regularly, he will win for 
himself a victory with his savings 
program and develop a belief that 
he ean complete his savings program. 
The ‘‘School Days’’ appeal shows 
the need for better education. 

Timely subjects for these messages 
are never lacking. There is the 
harvest appeal for the fall, Santa 
Claus at Christmas time, insurance, 
taxes, and many others. 

We believe that in presenting each 
new savings depositor each month 
for a year with a practical reason 


for systematically building up his” 


savings account that we can keep 
alive the determination which he 
must have had on opening his ac- 
eount. And that if we can get him 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Of Field Warehouse Companies 


An increasing use of ware- 
house receipts as collateral 
for bank loans makes this 
explanation of their advan- 
tages doubly important at 


this time. 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


HILE the larger banks of 
\\ the country have been using 
field warehouse receipts as 
collateral for loans on inventory for 
some time, many banks have not had 
the opportunity to examine this 
type of collateral because a few of 
the larger banks have generally taken 
eare of the financing. 

Loans on stored merchandise, how- 
ever, may well be made by any bank 
and that is why the readers of THE 
BanKERS MoNnTHLY have indicated 
a genuine interest in the safeguards 
back of this type of protection. 

The difference between a metro- 
politan warehouse and a field ware- 
house is that the field warehouse 
corporation does not own the prop- 
erty on which the goods are stored. 
It has this property under lease, 
usually from the owner of the stored 
goods. 

Then, too, it is a service exclu- 
sively for loan purposes. 

The field warehouse business de- 
veloped from the necessity of having 
a disinterested, reliable third person 
to protect inventories and guarantee 
their safety during the time a bank 
has a loan against them. This plan 
completely removes the custody of 
the pledged merchandise from the 
borrower. 

If the bank were to lend the money 
against an inventory that was 
wholly within the protection of the 
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THIS SPACE IS LEASED 


To 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Co. 


Goods herein are covered 


By 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Co.’s 
' Warehouse Receipts 


—— 








The property leased b: 
every lot of goods is la 











a field warehouse company is conspicuously posted both inside and out, and 
ed so that there can be no doubt as to the identification of the goods that are 


represented by the receipt on which the bank has loaned money. 


owner of the goods, it would not have 
a collateral loan but rather an open 
line of credit. 

On the other hand, when these 
goods are placed in charge of a 
bona fide warehouseman who pro- 
tects the goods by the five safe- 
guards made possible by field ware- 
housing, the bank has a collateral 
loan on which its protection is as- 
sured. 

These five safeguards are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The warehouse company quali- 
fies as a public warehouseman in 
each state where it operates. This 
means that it qualifies under the 


local state law and satisfies the state 
authorities that it is a publie ware- 
houseman organized exclusively for 
the warehousing of goods and with 
no interest in the goods. 

2. The lease on the property it 
uses is filed with the county re- 
eorder to make its custodianship a 
matter of public record. 

When any legal action is neces- 
sary regarding the custodianship of 
goods pledged as protection for a 
loan, public notice of such custodian- 
ship is highly important. Field 
warehousing provides this public 
notice and all other safeguards that 
are necessary in the case of legal 
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action, thus minimizing the cost of 
litigation and insuring successful 
recovery for the holder of the ware- 
house receipts. 

3. Signs are conspicuously posted 
both inside and outside of the ware- 
house to designate the undisputed 
control of the warehouse and its con- 
tents by the warehouse com- 
pany and to show that the 
goods are covered by ware- 
house receipts so that eredi- 
tors of the company cannot 
successfully plead ignorance 
regarding the hypothecation 
of the goods. 

This is another highly im- 
portant legal protection. In 
addition to the lease being on 
record, the property is always 
conspicuously posted so that 
there can be no suecessful 
claim that the goods were 
secretly pledged without the 
knowledge of the other ecredi- 
tors. 

4. Each lot of goods is 
identified by a ecard which 
gives the warehouse receipt 
number by which the holder 
of the receipt can identify the 
goods. 

Even in eases of the stor- 
age of bulk commodities such 
as wheat, oil, lumber, and so 
on, exact identification is pos- 
sible by this system of label- 
ing which is officially carried 
out by the warehouse com- 
pany. Thus there can be no 
excuse whatever for the re- 
moval of any part of any lot 
of goods except by the release 
of the receipt by the holder. The 
warehouse company guarantees by 
its receipt that the goods will be de- 
livered when the receipt is released 
and so adds its financial responsi- 
bility to the protection of the goods. 

d. The receipts, leases, and con- 
tracts of reliable field warehouses 
have been checked by attorneys for 
leading banks and approval has 
been demonstrated by these banks’ 
use of the field warehouse receipts 
as collateral. 

Thus it is that at the present time 
a bank not having previously han- 
dled warehouse receipts can save it- 
self the expense of legal examina- 
tion of various documents by getting 
in touch with a city correspondent 
where the warehouse receipts have 
been carefully checked by the best 
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legal talent. The names of sueh 
banks can be secured from the ware- 
house company. 

Perhaps it is well to emphasize 
again that field warehousing serves 
one major purpose; that is, it pro- 
tects inventories that are to be 
hypotheeated for loans. 


How Warehouse Receipts 


Protect Inventory Loans 


1. The warehouse company qualifies 
as a public warehouseman in each state 
where it operates. 


2. The lease on the property it uses is 
filed with the county recorder to make its 
custodianship a matter of public record. 


3. Signs are conspicuously posted both 
inside and outside of the warehouse to 
designate the undisputed control of the 
warehouse and its contents by the ware- 
house company. and to show that the 
goods are covered by warehouse receipts 
so that creditors of the company cannot 
successfully plead ignorance regarding 
the hypothecation of the goods. 


4. Each lot of goods is identified by a 
card which gives the warehouse receipt 
number by which the holder of the re- 
ceipt can identify the goods. 


5. The receipts, leases, and contracts 
of reliable field warehouses have been 
checked by attorneys of large banks that 
have accepted the field warehouse receipts 
as collateral. 


For that reason, it has been essen- 
tial for companies engaged in this 
type of warehousing to make certain 
that the banks—the buyers of their 
receipts—are fully protected in 
every way. 

While the company owning the 
goods pays the field warehouse com- 
pany for its services, the real re- 
sponsibility of the field warehousing 
company is to the banks lending 
money against the receipts. 

If the warehouse company in any 
way betrays the lender, its opportu- 
nity for continued business is auto- 
matically removed. It must fully 
protect the bank. 

In this connection it is, perhaps, 
important to warn of a practice that 
has been discovered on certain occa- 
sions in which the field warehousing 


company was identical in ownership 
with the owner of the goods. It is 
naturally carelessness on the part of 
the bank aecepting the receipts when 


receipts of such a company are used To 


as collateral. 
The very nature of field ware.| 
housing requires that the ownership 
of the field warehousing com- 
pany must be fully and com- 


pletely divorced from the 
ownership of the goods 
stored. 

The warehouse company 


must be in no way interested] 
in merchandise but must be} 
strictly and solely interested! 
in the service of warehousing.’ 

A ease recently came to the} 
attention of a large city bank 
in which a sugar company 
applied for a loan offering 
field warehouse receipts on 
its stored stock. When the 
ownership of the warehouse 
company issuing the receipt 
was investigated, it was found 
that it was merely a_sub- 
sidiary of the sugar manufac. 
turing eoncern. Thus the 
loan, if made, would be little 
more than an open-line 
eredit. 

There have been some cases 
too, in which automobile dis- 
tributors have organized their 
own warehousing company 
which issued receipts to locall 
banks for the ears in storage 
Such receipts are of no more 
value to the bank as collateral 
than a pledge of the owner of 
the car in any other form. 

To get protection that is in addi- 
tion to the owner of the goods, it is 
necessary to have a reliable, respon- 
sible, third party engaged in the 
warehousing of goods as the signet 
of the receipt. 

These field warehousing companies 
are in a position to store automobile 
or any other commodity that will 
have a ready market, no matter 
where the storage space may be lo 
cated. 

As a matter of fact, the storage 
house is usually owned by the owner 
of the goods and is leased by the 
warehouse company. 

The ownership of the real estate 
has no influence whatever over the 
guardianship of the goods when the 
warehouse company has_ properly 


(Continued on page 51) 
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How We Handle Foreclosures 


To Get The Most From The Property 


This bank handles foreclosed 
properties to increase the 
possibilities of recovery in 
full of its investment. Some- 
times it secures an even 


greater return. 


By DONALD B. SMITH 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


F ALL the exacting jobs that 
confront the managing officer, 


the task of caring for the 
properties that the bank acquires 


by foreclosure is one that calls for 
a maximum of patience, time and 
attention to details. At the present 
time, with little or no market in 
real estate, it is impossible to sell 
any of them for what the bank has 
in them, and they must be regarded, 
temporarily at least, as tangible bank 
assets. 

With this as a starting point, it 
is necessary to give them careful 
attention so that depreciation will 
not eat them out from under the 
bank’s book values. Almost without 
exception, these properties which 
have been foreclosed, are the worst 
of the mortgage loans. The previous 
owners, who were mortgagors to the 
bank, have not been over-anxious to 
keep their properties in shape for 
the bank, and between the time that 
suit is started and the sheriff’s deed 
delivered, a house seems to age about 
10 years. So the banker who has 
these properties to look after usually 
finds himself with a decrepit brood 
of ugly ducklings. 

Immediately upon the delivery of 
the sheriff’s deed to the bank, a 
thorough inspection both outside and 
inside should be made. The infor- 
mation should be complete and ae- 
curate. A sample form is shown 
which, if filled out in detail, will 
give a complete picture of the 
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INFORMAL REPORT ON BROWER — 110] Filsca 


This is a seven-room modern dwelling in a fair- 
ly good neighborhood on a corner lot. The paving 


is in om 22nd street, but Filson Street is aot 
The dwelling is in 


paved. The lot is desirable. 


fair shape and with the exception of some new gut- 


ters is not in need of immediate repairs. 
ters would cost about $55. 


The gut- 
It ie occupied by the 


former owner, who is anxious to undertake an option 


el contract om property. 


Se is reliable and is 


keeping the property in good cenéition. He clains 


he will have work within 30 days. 


The house could 


probably be sold for $5,500 in a nornal real estate 


market, Dut no sale is im prospect. 


as the loan is 


om our books for $2,460, it sould seem vest to let 
him bay it back on the monthly payment plan, re- 


taining title. 








A specific report like this, with a photograph of the property, is of genuine help to the board when it 
must decide what to do with a foreclosed property 


property. It is important that the 
condition of the property be honest- 
lv stated. If it is in a run-down 
condition, the committee should 
determine what should be done to 
preserve the value of the property. 
The roof is vital to the protection 
of any house, especially if the house 
is vacant, for dampness is a potent 
destroyer. All doors should have 
good locks and it will pay to see 
that glass is in all winows and that 
they are locked against ordinary 
trespass. 

No matter what the bank has in 
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the property, a valuation as of the 
date of possession should be set. 
This may turn out to be a bitter 
sum in comparison with the valua- 
tion made when the loan was made, 
or it may even show the bank a loss 
for its loan, but there is no use 
blinking at facts. This valuation 
will serve to establish the insurable 
value of the property, for it is a 
waste of money to insure for less 
than the actual value and it is 
negligence, if the real value is not 
covered. 

The bank earnestly hopes to ultim- 
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ately dispose of its real estate for 
as much as it has in the loan, but 
unfortunately, this amount is con- 
stantly increasing because there are 
taxes, insurance and upkeep to be 
paid, not to mention interest on the 
investment. The value that is set on 
the property when title is acquired 
must be considered as approximat- 
ing the sale price under normal con- 
ditions. 

Here we have an increasing value 
on the bank’s books pull- 
ing away from the sale 
price of the property. 
This calls for some close 
figuring when the bank 
has a chance to sell 
Considering the cost of 


bought by the bank. The bank should 
be in a position to control the ten- 
aney of any of these properties at 
all times. 


A dirty and careless tenant, even 
if he is paying rent, is not desirable 
in the bank’s properties. It is un- 
believable that some people are so 
lazy and so indifferent to their sur- 
roundings that they are willing to 
live in a filthy house. Renters of 
this type will ruin a_ high-grade 


How To Supervise The 
Bank’s Property 


1. Make a thorough inspection inside and out- 






occupied and by whom; the condi. 
tion of the house and what we have 
in it. We also state any repairs that 
have been made, or that should be 
made. If it is of importance, the} 
attitude of the tenants is noted. We 
suggest any change in our policy of 
handling the situation. 

Systematic care given the bank’s 
real estate will repay in dividends 
of increased recovery. 

While it is always undesirable t 
foreclose on any proper} By \ 
ty, there are many case!) Trust 
in times like these that) Bank, 
do not offer any othe 
course. The plan we fol- 
low is based upon the 
theory that management 
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upkeep, it would seem iil makes a property sue! 1 
to be better at times to : cessful and lack of ( 
take a loss on the bank’s 2. As soon as possible after the property isin proper managemen} Th 
books and sell the prop- the bank’s name, fill out an information form makes it unprofitable. | thing 
erty. Each property is completely so that the condition and details of the We think we have prod 
a problem by itself and property will be on file. proved many times that ogee 
contributing factors pre- ? . : is pays the bank to pro} %Y 4! 
nt aay snes __ 3. Fixa price at which the property would sell vi be ‘en hited of sets and | 
tions, but the probable | 19 normal times as a guide if an offer to purchase as necsear y to turm to s 
cost of keeping up a is made. a property into cash om next. 
property should certain- 4. Determine what repairs should be made to __ into an income-produc} &*Pe 
ly be considered as an prevent unusual depreciation—and make them. __ ing venture. years 
offset against the loss , ; Naturally, it is alway) It ¢e 
sustained on its sale 5. If the property 1s hopeless, wreck it and much easier to sell ar know 
under book value. cover up the mistake. income property, ang It is 

The first inspection 6. If the house is empty, see that it is protected whether the income ig Th 
after the property has against vandals. from the former ownes !nsti 
been deeded to the bank a fai : who is hoping to eventus of e\ 
halk meet ae % 7. Be sure it is in condition to withstand the ally redeem the propertll ie 
whether the property is weathering an empty house gets. o fen 6 wee tee 
occupied or vacant, and, 8. If there is a tenant, see that he signs a lease, it puts the bank into @ pron 
if oceupied, whether any and if he wishes to enter into special arrange- | ™uch better position. [ actio 


rent is: to be paid. Gen- 
erally the former mort- 
gagor is still living in 
the house and presents 
a problem. As _ before 
stated, a vacant house 
seems to go to the dogs, 
but on the other hand, 
there are all kinds of 
tenants. Whether the 
owner who has just lost his prop- 
erty has the welfare of the bank in 
his mind at all is doubtful. 

The non-paying tenant who works 
out his rent in repairs and upkeep 
on the house usually is worth while. 
In all cases, a formal legal under- 
standing should be drawn up. If 
the tenant is to work on the house 
for his rent, a contract should be 
drawn up so that there will be no 
arguments as to what his time is 
worth. All the materials should be 
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ments, be sure they are all set down legally. 


9. Control the tenant, preferably month to 
month. Get destructive and dirty tenants out. 
They cost more money than they bring in. 


10. Make regular inspections of all properties at 
least once a month, oftener if necessary, and write 
a detailed memorandum of the situation. 


dwelling, both as to condition and 
reputation, making it difficult to 
rent after they leave. It is easier to 
rent a clean, empty dwelling than 
one smelling vilely of stale food and 
unwashed clothing. 

We have found it better to inspect 
our properties at least once a month. 
Those being repaired should be 
visited oftener. After these monthly 
inspections, we write a short para- 
graph about each property, describ- 
ing it briefly and stating if it is 
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Looking at the situa) for t 
tion in another way) the] 
our plan makes it poss Fe 
sible for us to work ou‘ illus 
a new deal with a hom® 
owner on the basis of} 
which it usually is pos 
sible for the home owne 
to pay for his property, E 
by starting over again this 

The real estate situation must bh TI 
handled in one way or another. Tw inal 
handle it without thought by simply sales 
foreclosing and throwing properties tage: 
on the market is a dangerous proces trust 
dure. To handle it with intelligenc# had 
and with definite time and though® busi: 
put upon each property and with # husb 
willingness to spend some money om Th 
the property where necessary, i#ing « 
likely to produce such satisfactoryjmet 
results that the bank will have littl@able 
cause for worry over the situation}make 
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‘every trust solicitor to discover the “one 


nk’s , , ‘ 
snd little point” that will quickly close the sale. , 


e tof 
per} By W. S. GUILFORD 


“AS Trust Department, California National 
that] Bank, Sacramento, Calif. 
ther} 
» fol- 

the} . ; 
nent} ELLING trust business is, in 
sue. many ways, just like selling any 


off other commodity. 
ren} The trust salesman has certain 
le. | things to tell the prospect about his 
product. These include: 1. The ad- 
vantage of having an estate handled 
by an institution which is permanent 
and will be in existence long enough 
to serve this generation and the 
next. 2. The corporate trustee has 
experience gained over a period of 
years in handling estate matters. 3. 
It can effect economies because of 
knowing how to do the job well. 4 
It is financially responsible. 

These things apply to every good 
institution and to the trust problems 
entus of every individual. 
perty, In selling trust business, there is 
nant) generally some single motive which 
nto # prompts the prospect to get into 
on. § action quickly and makes it possible 
situa. for the salesman to get his name on 

way, the list of closed business. 

; poss, Following are some cases which 
kk out illustrate : 
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Case No. 1. Why Does The 
Bank Want My Will? 


Everything seemed all right with 
again this situation. 

ust kh The prospect had been interested 
r. To inall of the details of the ‘‘canned’’ 
imply sales talk which covered the advan- 
yerties tages of the bank as executor and 
proces trustee. The wife of the prospect 
igenc had never had any experience in 
1ough® business but, unlike many men, the 
with @ husband freely admitted this. 


1ey of This particular case is a refresh- 
ry, ing exception to the too frequently 
actormmet statement: ‘‘My wife is a cap- 


2 littl 
lation 


able woman—she has helped me 
make my money and I have absolute 
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Here are four actual cases that should spur 


What Simple Ideas Sell Trusts! 








confidence in ‘her 
ability to handle all 
the property I leave 
to her.’’ 

Besides that, this 
prospect had experi- 
enced satisfactory 
dealings with the 
bank over a long 
period and had ab- 
solute confidence in 
the ability and in- 
tegrity of the officers 
of the institution. 

All the provisions 
of a will with a tes- 
tamentary trust 
provision had been discussed and 
decided upon and the prospect’s 
lawyer drew a satisfactory will. 

But the prospect did not sign the 
will. And after ‘‘stalling along’’ for 
several weeks with the excuses that 
he had been ‘‘too busy’’ or would 
‘get around to it soon,’’ finally the 
truth came out and this was it: 

**T can’t just figure out why you 
are so anxious about having my will. 
Why do you solicit this kind of 
business ?”’ 

Now it had never occurred to the 
trust salesman to bring up and 
answer this question for this pros- 
pect but it is a question which un- 
doubtedly is in the minds of many 
trust prospects with whom salesmen 
make contacts. In this case, the 
trust salesman said: ‘‘There are 
two reasons why this bank solicits 
trust business. The first one is to 
make money for the bank through 
the operations of the trust depart- 
ment and this is possible only with 
a large volume. The fees for an in- 
dividual piece of business are very 
low for the service rendered. The 
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One trust solicitor discovered by a chance remark that his prospect 
was uncertain as to how his wife would be protected against rela- 
tives, if he made the trust company his executor. 


second reason is that the officers of 
this bank believe that the greatest 
service which the bank has to offer 
to its customers is in the trust de- 
partment. It is far more important 
to conserve an estate for a man’s 
wife and children than it is to 
handle his own checking account, 
savings account, and loans during 
his lifetime. And the only way we can 
get this business is to advertise it 
and to sell it, just the same as you, 
Mr. Jones, advertise your hotel 
business and solicit trade.’’ 

‘*Well, that clears the matter up 
and I’ll sign the will right now. To 
be frank with you, this thing has 
been bothering me for some time 
and I’ll admit I should have been 
able to see through it myself.’’ 


Case No. 2. How Can My Wife Be 
Protected Against Relatives 


The prospect in this case is a very 
good business man who is married 
to a business woman. His wife had 
considerable business experience be- 
fore they were married and the 
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prospect is sure that his wife is one 
of the smartest women now living. 
Besides that, he can see no reason 
why the bank should receive the ex- 
ecutor’s fees or trustee’s fees. He 
thinks they should go to the wife. 
Presentation of standard reasons 
for bank service made no impression. 
The trust salesman was not 
exactly floundering, but he certainly 
was fishing, when he made this 
remark: ‘‘You know, Mr. Smith, we 
had an interesting situation the 
other day. It was a case where a 
man’s wife insisted upon having 
everything put in trust for her be- 
cause she has some relatives who will 
be bothering her continually for 
money and who will be anxious to 
help her handle any business or 
money which is left to her. She 
wants to be in position to say to 
them that the bank is handling all 
her affairs and it is just too bad 
that she cannot give them money or 
avail herself of their services.’’ 
**Well, my case is not exactly like 
that, but you have touched upon a 
point right now that interests me,”’ 
said the prospect. ‘‘My wife has a 
cousin whom she thinks is the smart- 
est man in the world and they 
wouldn’t have me any more than 
covered up in my grave before he 
would be walking right in and run- 
ning my business. He has never done 
any good for himself and I’d be 
willing to bet that he would wreck 
this business I have been working 
for years to build up. Now just tell 
me how I ean fix it so my wife will 
be protected against him.”’ 
And this led to a prompt and 
satisfactory conclusion of this piece 
of trust business. 


Case No. 3. What If The 
Bank Closes? 


A woman with a good-sized estate 
and no immediate relatives to whom 
she wished to entrust the handling 
of her affairs and two or three 
situations which made placing funds 
in trust desirable, had discussed all 
the details of her will with the trust 
salesman and apparently had no 
reason why the business should not 
be closed. Yet it dragged along from 
week to week and month to month. 

One day, the trust salesman was 
talking with an intimate friend of 
this lady, who said to him: ‘‘ What 
would happen to trust funds, if your 
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bank should happen to fail?”’ 

He told her that trust funds are 
kept separate from all other funds 
in the bank and each trust is kept 
separate from every other trust and 
could fail 


that the bank and the 











These Four Answers 
Brought Action 


1. The bank wants your 
will because the greatest 
service a bank can render a 
customer is to care for his 
dependents after he is gone. 


2. A wife has the best 
protection against well- 
meaning but inexperienced 
relatives and friends, when 
the bank is trustee of her 
husband’s estate. 


3. Trust accounts are in 
no way jeopardized by the 
closing of a bank. 


4. A trust department 
will relieve a surviving wife 
from every financial and 
business responsibility. 


depositors lose all their money but 
the beneficiaries of a trust would 
suffer no loss at all. 

‘*Well, now I’ll be able to answer 
that question when Mrs. A. asks me 
again. It has been bothering her.”’ 

And the trust salesman had never 
thought to mention it because he 
thought everyone knew the answer 
to the question as well as he. 





list of closed trust prospects. 


Case No. 4. How Much Help Will 
The Trust Company Give 
The Surviving Wife? 


There are two families—both well.’ 
to-do—who visit each other fre. 
quently. Both were on the trust 
prospect list of our bank. 

One of our trust salesman had 
been able to interest one family in 
a trust estate plan and everything) 
had been fixed up satisfactorily, 
The wife of the other man had never 
been able to see any reason why she? 
should not handle all of the affairs 
of the family, if her husband died 

After spending considerable time 
trying to ‘‘sell’’ the second family, 
the salesman had removed this name 
from the active to the inactive file. 

About a year after the first man 
had fixed up his trust business with 
the bank, he became ill and died 
after three months in a hospital. 

The ordeal left the wife a nervous 
wreck and while the estate was in 
good shape, almost all of the read) 
eash had been spent. 

The next morning after the man‘ 
death, two men from the trust de! 
partment of the bank called on thy 
widow. Besides some of the family 
the two friends mentioned wer 
there. Before the man from the 
trust department arrived, the widow 
had been telling her relatives an 
friends she didn’t know just what 
she was going to do—that there were 
all kinds of bills to be paid and the 
money in the bank was about gone 

When the man from the trust de 
partment came in he said: ‘‘ Now we 
want to take all the bother ani 


worry of everything off you 
shoulders. Send all the bills for 


everything to us and if you need 
any money just let us know hov 
much you want. We will attend t 
all the details of the funeral if you 
wish us to, and what we want yol 
to do is to simply relax and get : 
good rest and don’t worry.’’ 

In order to appreciate a situatior 
like this, it is necessary to be there 

And the result, as far as the 
people whose names had been placeé 
on the inactive list were concerned 
was a call from them in a few day: 
and great haste insisted upon in get 
ting their own estate matters satis 
factorily arranged and signed up. 
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Which Protect Profits That Litigation Might Reduce 


By IDA M. TEMPLEMAN 


Safe Deposit Supervisor of Branches, 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles 


HE courts on various occasions 
pice set forth the legal opinion 

that a safe deposit company is 
required to use ‘‘due diligence’’ in 
the operation of its safe deposit 
vaults. They have defined due dili- 
gence as ‘‘that degree of care, 
attention or exertion which, under 
the circumstances, a man of ordinary 
prudence and discretion would use 
in reference to the particular thing 
were it his own property.’’ We 
know that a prudent man uses more 
than ordinary care in protecting his 
own property. In place of the words 
“ordinary care’’ we shall be wise, 
if we use ‘‘extraordinary care’’ be- 
cause we are dealing with an un- 
known liability. 

We do not know whether a renter 
has put into his safe deposit box a 
few treasures of sentimental value 
only, or whether he has used the 
box to store away jewelry and secur- 
ities worth many thousands of dol- 
lars. Yet we must use the same 
degree of care which we would use, 
if it were our own property. We 
can asume only that it is of great 
value, and act accordingly. 


How To Determine The 
Adequacy Of Your Present 
Vault Equipment 


How far can we promise protec- 
tion? The banker in a small com- 
munity is not expected to furnish 
an immense structure of massive 
steel and re-enforced concrete as is 
a large city bank. But he should be 
careful not to hold out to the public 
promise of a higher degree of pro- 
tection that he is able to give. He 
may find his answer by asking him- 
self two questions: 

1. Are other vaults in this com- 


These five suggestions are based on a study of 


many legal decisions in cases in which customers 


sued vault owners to 


munity of stronger construction or 
better protected by burglar alarms 
than ours? 

2. Does the bank keep its own 
securities and cash in a stronger 
vault than that which houses the 
safe deposit boxes? 

If the answer to both these ques- 


recover on personal losses. 


realize that the most important 
things in a safe deposit vault. are 
not the re-enforced concrete walls, 
the steel doors or the burglar alarms, 
but the care and watchfulness of the 
custodian, they will begin to give 
the proper attention to the selection 
and training of all the employees 


The Five Safeguards 


1. Each access to a box constitutes a delivery on the 
part of the bank and so the bank should have a receipt for 


every entry. 


2. These receipts often help a customer to recall the 
removal of a paper that he may have forgotten. 


3. A bank must be extremely careful and cautious in 


performing any service for a 


box renter that involves han- 


dling the contents of the box. 


4. When it is necessary for an employee to carry a box, 
he should always walk in front of the customer and hold 
the box so that it is in full view of the customer. 


5. Take every precaution to prevent even one moment 
of carelessness or laxity on the part of vault custodians, for 
one mistake might cause a loss of several thousand dollars. 





tions is in the negative, he can be 
reasonably sure that his vault meas- 
ures up to the degree of security that 
is required of it. However, if the 
vault is less secure than other banks 
of the same size in a similar neigh- 
borhood, if rentals are the same as 
at the other banks, and the public 
is being offered the same degree of 
protection, it would be wise to con- 
sider building a new vault—or dis- 
continuing safe deposit activities. 
Just as soon as all bank officers 
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for this department. 

For years people have believed 
that the chief qualification necessary 
for the making of a good safe de- 
posit clerk is the ability to meet 
people pleasantly. While this attri- 
bute is important, it is by no means 
the most important. 

An efficient safe deposit clerk 
should be familiar with every branch 
of bank work, for he or she, will be 
asked many questions in the course 
of a day; how to make out a deposit 
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Ask These Questions 


1. Are other vaults in this com- 
munity of stronger construction 
or better protected by burglar 
alarms than ours? 


2. Does our bank keep its se- 
curities and cash in a stronger 
vault than that which houses the 





A very necessary 
characteristic of the safe 
deposit custodian is pru- 
dence. There is no place 
in this department for 
the man or woman who 
likes to take a chance 
once in a while and hope 
for the best. One slip may 
cost the bank many thou- 
sands of dollars, and what 
is more valuable still— 
the good will and con- 
fidence of the public. 

The safe deposit custo- 
dian should be a good 
listener. There is some- 
thing about the atmos- 
phere of a safe deposit 
vault which makes even 
the most reticent person 
want to tell his whole 
life’s history. Stories of 
joys, sorrows, ambitions, 
and failures are poured 
into the sympathetic ears 
of the safe deposit custo- 


safe deposit boxes? 


If you can answer “No” to 
both, you have some assurance 
that a court is not likely to rule 
against your bank in a suit 
brought by a customer who has 


lost something from his box. 





ticket, what rate of interest the 
bank charges for short-time loans, 
the rate of exchange, and so on. The 
reason for all this knowledge is not 
so much to enable him to answer 
questions, but rather that he may 
know when a question should be 
answered, and when it is advisable 
to refer the customer to the de- 
partment handling the particular 
phase of bank work regarding which 
inquiry is being made. 

In these eases, the custodian 
should not send the customer to the 
department, but should personally 
escort him and introduce him to the 
proper officer. Knowledge of gen- 
eral banking will also enable him to 
obtain new business for other de- 
partments of the bank, especially 
the trust department, for when the 
custodian gains the friendship of a 
customer, that person is likely to 
judge the whole bank by the courtesy 
and efficiency of the custodian. 
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dian, and the confidences 
of his customer should be 
to him a sacred trust. 

The safe deposit cus- 
todian must have patience 
and a friendly disposi- 
tion, be ready with a 
smile for the happy-go- 
lucky customer ; business- 
like with the man who 
does not like to have 
sociability mixed . with 
his business; sympathetic with 
bereaved ones—always ready to 
help. But it is well to know just 
when to stop helping, so that the 
bank may not become involved in 
some legal tangle. Above all, a cus- 
todian must be firm with the man 
or woman who is always asking that 
a rule be broken. 

Add to these traits a fair knowl- 
edge of legal principles, and a 
thorough knowledge of safe deposit 
practice, and you have less need for 
worry about losses in the safe de- 
posit department through the in- 
efficiency of the personnel. 


Throughout the United States, 
there are many different methods 
used to eliminate the possibility of 
unauthorized persons gaining access 
to a safe deposit box. Some of the 
vaults in small communities rely on 
recognizing the customer through 
years of banking relationships, and 
make no effort to keep a record of 


those coming and going. Other 
vaults use the password system 
whereby each customer selects a 
password, and is not admitted to 
his box until he gives this password 
and satisfies the bank that he is the 
person entitled to access. 

In some banks, the rental contract 
is quite extensive, and the reverse 
side is ruled. Each time a customer 
goes to his box, he signs on the back 
of this contract and the bank inserts 
the date and time. The objection to 
this method is that a clever forger 
would find it a comparatively easy 
matter to copy a signature from the 
bona fide one on the ecard. 

The signature or entrance slip 
system is, perhaps, the best that has 
been found thus far. 

Under this system, the customer 
is required to sign an entrance ticket 
each time he goes to his box. This 
entrance slip, which is always signed 
in the presence of the custodian, 
shows the date, box number and 
signature of the person applying for 
aecess, and is checked against the 
original contract or signature card. 
Access is not allowed unless the 
signature compares favorably with 
the one on file. The custodian or 
guard opening the box should refer 
only to the number on the entrance 
slip, and take no notice of the 
number on the keys. This will 
prevent the customer from signing 
for his own box and presenting a 
key to another box to which he is 
not entitled to have access. 


At the close of each day, these | 


entrance slips should be filed away 
in numerical order and kept in the 
active file for a year, after which 
they should be properly stored 
marked ‘‘Entrance slips for the 
year 19—.’’ It is well for the safe 
deposit department to keep these 
slips for at least five years where 
they ean easily be found, so that 
they will be available in the event 
of any litigation which might arise. 


Why Each Access Should 
Be Recorded 


The question is often asked: 
‘*Why do you insist on having an 
entrance slip for each access to a 
safe deposit box?’’ The answer is 
twofold: First: because each en- 
trance to the box by the renter con- 
stitutes a delivery on the part of 


(Continued on page 48) 
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19. The Earnings 


By B. E. YOUNG 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., Former President, National 
Conference of Bank Auditors 


ONG years of experience have 
taught bankers that in order 
for the bank to be healthy, to 

prosper and to make money, it must 
be built upon the basis of a worth- 
while service to the people of the 
community in which it is located and 
it must be operated with that prin- 
ciple always in mind. The most 
worth-while banking service is that 
which cares for the legitimate 
banking needs of the customers 
for the longest period of time; 
in other words, permanency is 
one of the customers’ most in- 
sistent requirements. If a 
bank is to be permanent, it 
must make money—a healthy 
amount of money. 

A realization of this inter- 
dependence between the bank 
and its customers—the need on 
the part of the bank for the con- 
fidence and support of its cus- 
tomers, and the need on the 
part of the customers for a con- 


Position 


The measure of the success of the banking operation 


lies in the consistency with which it earns. Here is 


a plan to use in analyzing your earnings position. 


tional protection to the bank’s cus- 
tomers. Each paragraph in this 
series of discussions has been writ- 
ten with this eventual earning re- 
sult in mind, and each of the sub- 
jects discussed has a bearing upon 
that objective. 

There are a number of major fac- 
tors which contribute to the level of 
the bank’s earning position. In 


Highlights On The 
Acquisition And 
Conversion Of Funds 


1. The cost of fund acquisition and 
fund conversion must be reasonable. 


2. Fund acquisition costs may be 
scientifically controlled through: 


a. Interest payment based on analy- 
sis of the account using standard 


short, a merchandising process, the 


commodity being, in the main, 
‘**bank funds.’’ Of course, there are 
many side lines in which banks may 
engage—the selling of securities, 
the operation of trusts, and the like 
—but in the average bank, the big 
operation is that of buying funds at 
one price and selling at a higher 
price, the difference representing 
profit or net earnings. Con- 
sider first the buying side of 
the business, termed for con- 
venience ‘‘the acquisition of 
bank funds.’’ 


Acquisition Of Bank Funds 


The cost of bank funds is 
made up of the interest paid 
to depositors and the expenses 
of rendering services to de- . 
positors. These two classifica- 
tions of expense constitute by 
far the larger part of the total 


expense account and _ they, 
, p . . costs; : . 
tinuous fair banking service— E ; therefore, exercise a great in- 
leads to the thought that the b. Account analysis and service fluence on the final figures of 
bank must be always in a good charges. net earnings. Whenever the 


earnings position. In the last 
analysis, the measure of the 
success of the banking oper- 
ation lies in the consistency 
with which it earns, the expec- 
tation of earnings being the 
reason for the bank’s origina- 
tion and the realization of a fair 
earning making it possible to 
perpetuate its life indefinitely. 

The net earnings of the bank 
represent that portion of the 
bank’s income which remains 
after all expenses have been 
paid and all losses have been 
charged off; they represent the 
amount left over for the owners, 
either to be withdrawn in dividends 
or left in the bank to increase the 
stock value and to provide addi- 


3. Efficiency in fund conversion is 
measured by: 


a. Liquidity of the bank; 
b. Net income from conversion. 


4. We must learn when best to 
take a loss so as to minimize total 
losses. ' 


5. Development of new lines of 
banking activity and adding of new _be 
merchandising departments should be 
pursued with caution. 


order to appreciate the place each 
of these factors takes in the final 
picture, it is necessary to have a 
proper conception of the real nature 
of the banking operation. It is, in 
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bank adds a new facility or a 
new service for the conven- 
iences of its depositing cus- 
tomers, it increases the cost of 
bank funds—the commodity in 
which it deals and which it 
must sell in order to create 
income. 

In considering this phase of 
the banking business, it should 
remembered that a com- 
modity must be bought at a 
fair price and sold advanta- 
geously to create a profit, and 
if the price paid for it is un- 
necessarily high, then, to that extent 
the door to profits is closed even be- 
fore the selling operation begins. So 
with bank funds, the banker cannot 
expect to make money, if he main- 
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Figure 29. Here is a graphical exposition of how to make an analysis to determine whether your earnings position is a good 


one or a bad one. 


tains a costly acquisition program, 
whether it be one of excessive in- 
terest to depositors or over-elaborate- 
ness in the service facilities, either 
or both. 

At the same time, the banker is 
considering his fund acquisition pro- 
gram, he should also give attention 
to the matter of ‘‘selling’’ funds, 
both those belonging to depositor 
and those belonging to the bank 
(capital, surplus and _ undivided 
profits). This selling process may be 
termed ‘‘the conversion of bank 
funds.’’ 


Conversion Of Bank Funds 


Bank funds are to be utilized in 
such a manner that they will pro- 
duce the best possible rate of income 
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This analysis will further lead to a number of conclusions vital in the operation of your bank. The nature 
of these conclusions is explained on page 44. 


and yet be susceptible to a progres- 
sive program of conversion into cash 
to meet both the normal and the ab- 
normal demands of customers who 
may desire to make withdrawals. In 
the order of their probable relative 
importance then, the two conversion 
principles are liquidity and adequacy 
of income. 

Liquidity—This principle has had 
a great amount of consideration, par- 
ticularly during recent months. 
Even though so many communities 
have suffered through a poor liquid- 
ity factor in their banks, yet there 
is available a wealth of information 
on this subject, and it is mentioned 
here only because the necessity for a 
healthy liquidity factor imposes a 
definite limitation upon the income 
possibilities from the conversion of 


bank funds. 

Income—F rom 
the earning assets 
into which bank 
funds are converted, 
the bank receives the 
major part of its in- 
come. When all avail- 
able funds have been 
converted, there is a 
share which pro- 
duces no income 
since it must be 
retained in cash, 
or its equivalent, re- 
serve at the Federal 
Reserve Bank. An- 
other share, repre- 
sented by funds de- 
posited in other 
banks, produces at 
a low rate. Another 
share, constituting 
the bank’s second- 
ary reserve and in- 
vested in govern- 
ment bonds, prime 
commercial paper, 
eall loans and other 
immediately con- 
vertible paper, pro- 
duces at a somewhat 
higher rate and so 
forth, through the 
classification of bond 
investments to the 
backbone of the in- 
vestment field for 
banks—the local 
loans and discounts 
—which produce in- 
come at the highest 
rate the bank re- 
ceives. The average rate of income 
from all funds, after a satisfactory 
degree of liquidity has been attained, 
when adjusted to care for conver- 
sion expense and losses, is the meas- 
ure of the efficiency of the conversion 
operation. 

Expenses Of Conversion—It costs 
money to maintain a conversion or- 
ganization even in the small bank. 
Expenses chargeable to conversion 
include the costs of: supervising the 
bank’s cash and/or reserve position; 
buying, caring for and selling of 
securities and paper; lending to 
local customers with accompanying 
maintenance of credit information 
and discount- and _ collateral-han- 
dling facilities; and finally, provid- 
ing for collection of principal and 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Five Fund Conversion Policies 


Based On The Experience Of 30 Banks 


By ELLIS DEAN MceFARLAND 


\ 7 E MUST admit that liquidity 

cannot be judged accurately 
by the amount of cash and 
government bonds which the bank 
owns, but so long as banks do not 
publish the character and market 
value of their other securities as 
well as the nature of their loans and 
the amount of overdue loans, the 
observer has no other meas- 
uring stick. The public as- 
sumes (perhaps rightfully) 
that, if the bank does not 
put all of the information in 
the open so that everyone 
ean see and judge for him- 
self, there are bad loans 
which cannot be collected 
and a lot of money tied up 
in well-nigh worthless seeur- 
ities. 

In one large city, accord- 
ing to the Dee. 31, 1931 
figures, there were three 
small banks with capital 
stock, surplus and undivid- 
ed profits of $250,000 or 
less which stood out head 
and shoulders above all of 
the rest from the standpoint 
of percentage of deposits 
kept in cash and government 
bonds. Hence size is no sure 
guide post for judging the 
liquidity of a bank. 

In trying to get an inside look at 
what goes on within the minds of 
bank officials when they are deter- 
mining their policies, a separate 
study of four groups of banks in 
this city was made. The figures for 
Dee. 31, 1931 are shown in the table. 

This city has banks still doing 
business which, so far as one can 
tell from studying their balance 
sheet reports, are following policies 
quite similar to those of the banks 


By comparing the'policies of 30 existing banks 


with a number that have recently suspended, 


the author derives some helpful percentages. 


which have closed from time to time. 

From the standpoint of amount 
of cash and government bonds per 
$100 of gross deposits, the 12 least 
liquid banks in this city are worse 
off than the banks which suspended. 
It is very much to the credit of the 
weakest banks now open, that they 
have only about half as much of 


Five Policies Compared 


1. The six largest banks keep over five 
times as much of the depositors’ money 
invested in government bonds as do the 
weakest banks. 


2. The weakest banks have more than 
six times as much loaned on real estate for 
each $100 loaned as the six largest banks. 


3. The weakest banks have more than 
twice the percentage of depositors’ money 
invested in bonds other than govern- 
ments. 


4. They have less than half the per- 
centage of cash and government bonds 
compared to deposits. 


5. They have only about half as great 
a percentage in collateral loans. 


their capital funds tied up in build- 
ing and fixtures as the banks which 
closed. One might reasonably con- 
elude from this that too costly 
buildings of the closed banks might 
have been the outstanding factor in 
their difficulties. 

Another flag of warning is the 
fact that the least liquid banks of 
this city have nearly twice as much 
of their depositors’ money loaned as 
the banks which closed. They no 
doubt have found ere this that they 
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loaned too much for safety’s sake. . 

Another point shown in the table 
worth thinking about seriously is 
that the six largest banks keep over 
five times as much of the depositors’ 
money invested in government bonds 
as do the weakest banks or the banks 
that closed. 

The loan policy of the six largest 
banks is decidedly different 
from that of any one of the 
other groups, in that the 
latter groups have a much 
smaller percentage of their 
total loans on notes with 
collateral security and a 
much higher percentage of 
their loans on real estate. 
Such guide posts should 
stand out like a red flag in 
marking the way toward the 
rebuilding of many of our 
banking institutions. 

In a survey of this sort, 
it is highly enlightening to. 
know the average of the 
various groups as well as the 
average for the entire num- 
ber of banks in order to 
determine the trends. It is 
equally as important to 
ascertain how many banks 
in a certain group follow the 
same practice. 

A summary representing over 
50,000 mathematical caleulations 
shows the greatest number of banks 
that followed any policy. All figures 
are as of Dee. 31, 1931. 

40% of the banks had $20-$24 in 
cash for each $100 of gross deposits. 

30% of the banks had $0-$4 in 
government bonds for each $100 of 
gross deposits. 

20% of the banks had $20-$24 in 
eash and government bonds for each 
$100 of gross deposits. 
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A Study Of The Use Of Funds In Both Open 
and Closed Banks in One City 


Number of dollars in capital stock, sur- 
plus and undivided profits for each $100 
in gross deposits 
Number of dollars in cash for each $100 
in gross deposits 
Number of dollars in government bonds 
for each $100 in gross deposits 

_ Number of dollars in other bonds for each; 
$100 in gross deposits 
Number of dollars in cash and govern- 
ment bonds for each $100 in gross deposits 


Number of dollars in bank building and| 


fixtures for each $100 in capital stock, 
surplus, and undivided profits 

Number of dollars loaned for each $100 
of gross deposits 


Number of dollars loaned on real estate 
Sorenct S100 IORNE ....< w.occccn ccc .| 


Number of dollars in open line credit 
for each $100 loaned 


Number of dollars loaned on collateral] 
for each $100 loaned 





6% of the banks had $15-$19 in 
other bonds for each $100 of gross 
deposits. 

7% of the banks had $5-$9 in 
building and fixtures for each $100 
of net worth. 

20% of the banks had $65-$69 
loaned for each $100 of gross de- 
posits. 

9% of the state banks had $55-$59 
loaned on real estate for each $100 
loaned. 

20% of the banks had $5-$9 loaned 
on character loans for each $100 
loaned. 

8% of the banks had $35- 
$39 loaned on _ collateral 
security for each $100 loaned. 

There were approximate- 
ly 20% of all of the banks 
in the entire city which did 
not have any government 
bonds on Dee. 31, 1931. 


A little over 20% of the 
banks in this city do not 
own their own buildings. 

Only one state bank in the 
whole group of over 60 
banks reported no loans on 
real estate. 

All of the results shown 
in this list point very defi- 
nitely to the conclusion that 
there should be a much 
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Government bonds—20% 
posits. 


above reserves. 


Average 
for banks 
which 


Twelve of 
=: the best 
Six banks 
second in 
size to the 
first group 


Twelve of 
the least 
liquid 
banks 


closed 

during 

1929- 
July 1, 1932 


largest 
banks 


$22.87 $20.71 


$30.14 $16.81 


$15.27 $ 4.47 


$19.30 $30.41 


$49.68 $45.41 $21.28 


$23.44 $38.41 


$55.55 $55.10 


$32.85 $39.01 


$24.54 $24.52 


$46.70 $27.31 


greater uniformity of practices. 
This must mean that there are 
altogether too many banks being 
managed in a haphazard way with 
no definite plan to follow. 


A more detailed examination of 
the records of a few of the very best 
banks in this city indicates that they 
have a control system which charts 
the way and puts on the brakes or 
releases them at just about the right 
time. 

Their record of number of dollars 
in cash and government bonds per 
$100 of gross deposits varies little 


Fund Conversion Percentages 


Suggested By This Study 


Cash—28% of gross deposits. 


of gross 


Other bonds—18% of gross deposits. 
Total loans—56% of gross deposits. 


These figures total 122% 
course, include a part of the bank’s capi- 
tal and surplus as well as the net deposits 
It must be remembered 
that they are based on the abnormal con- 
ditions of 1931 and 1932. 


and, 


from year to year, sometimes only a 
few cents from one year to the next. 
A comparison of what they did in 
the prosperous years of 1924-1928 
inclusive is very nearly the same as 
what they chose as their policy in the 
less prosperous years which followed. 
Such banks have discovered by 
statistical methods that there are 
certain ratios between the most im- 
portant items on the asset as well as 
the liability side of the balance sheet 
which must be maintained in order 
to perpetuate the safety of the bank. 
These skilled bankers know that they 
must keep very close to this definite 
line of demarcation between good 
and bad banking, if they are to con- 
tinue as leaders among the recog- 
nized sound banks of the country. 
By the process of education which 
is slow at best, less efficient bankers 
are coming to realize that they must 
study the practices of our best banks 
as revealed through their balance 
sheet reports, if they are to improve 
the management methods of their 
banks which the times and the 
present economic conditions demand. 


In any large city, there are always 
two sets of banks, one in the down- 


town district and the other repre- | 


sented by the outlying banks. In 
this particular study, a tabulation 
was made from the BANKERS D1REc- 
TORY published by Rand M°Nally & 
Co. with a view to finding out if 
there was any relation between the 
banks which failed in the downtown 
district and the closed banks which 
were located in the more distant 
parts of the city. 


If only one downtown bank was 
listed as a principal city correspon- 
dent for an outlying bank, 
the correspondent bank was 
given 100 points; if two 
banks were listed 50 points 
each; three banks 331% 
points each. This rating is 
on the assumption that these 
large city correspondent 
banks were extending credit 
to the smaller outlying 
banks. 


The interesting conclusion 
that one comes to from this 
study is that the largest 
banks, and particularly 
those which were recognized 
as following the least con- 
servative policies, had the 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Physical Layout Lowers Costs 


By Increasing Efficiency Of Employees 


VERY bank pre- 

sents its own spe- 

cial problem in 
regard to the arrange- 
ment of equipment, but 
by careful planning such , 
desirable qualities as ef- 
ficient use of space, prop- 
er lighting, convenience, 
and attractiveness can 
be combined in almost 
any bank regardless of 

A horseshoe arrangement of 
counters, cages and employees’ 
working space around three sides 
and part of the fourth has proved 
by three years of use to be a satis- 
factory solution to the layout prob- 
lem at the Howard Avenue Trust 
and Savings Bank on the north side 
in Chicago. 

By this arrangement there is a 
large, almost square lobby in the 
eenter of the bank room. The em- 
ployees are near the outside walls 
and are permitted to work in natural 
light. The various departments are 
arranged in such order around the 
horseshoe as best fits their needs. 

The note and discount cages are at 
the end nearest the 
eashier’s desk. The 
bookkeeping de- 
partment is direct- 
ly behind the gen- 
eral paying and re- 
ceiving cages. The 
savings depart- 
ment is at the end 
nearest the vault 
and safe deposit 
boxes. Patrons 
ealling for month- 
ly statements or to 
visit the safe de- 
posit vaults are 
served by a girl be- 
hind a counter just 
inside the door. 

This bank faces 
north on Howard 
Street, but it gets 
no light from that 
side because as 
much street front- 


location. 





the tops of partitions for t 


Here is an opportunity to check your own 
bank against the list of a metropolitan 
institution. Both the equipment and the 


arrangement are described comprehensively. 


By G. KENNETH HALL 


President, Howard Avenue Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


age as possible was devoted to 
rentable store space. The bank is 
entered through a foyer which takes 
customers back several feet from the 
street. There is no alley at the back 
and a building is so close that 
windows there are of little value. 
However, a setback of the second 
story of the bank building has per- 
mitted a skylight over the bookkeep- 
ing department which is along the 
south wall. 

About half the space from north 
to south along the east side of the 
room is taken up by the desks of the 
president and cashier and the gen- 
eral stenographic staff. This space 
is divided from the lobby by a low 
counter so there is no obstruction to 





Cages and working space are in a horseshoe arrangement around the outside walls and there is 
no caging between the a and the windows from which most of the light comes. Glass in 
e offices permits light to enter the lobby. Note and discount 


section is here, near the executives’ desks. 
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shut out the light from 
the large windows in the 
east wall. In the south- 
east corner are an Office 
and the directors’ room. 
Glass in the top of the 
partitions permits light 
to pass through to the 
lobby. . 

There are 15 cages. 
Nine of them take up 
the entire space across the back of 
the lobby. Three cages at the east 
side, near the executives, are for 
notes, discount and collateral to 
make it handy for consultations be- 
tween tellers and cashier or for cus- 
tomers to be directed from one to the 
other. Three cages at the opposite 
side are devoted to the savings de- 
partment, which is near the safe de- 
posit vaults and handy for savings 
eustomers. 

Each cage is entirely enclosed on 
four sides to avoid disturbance by 
noise. At the back end of the parti- 
tions between the cages are revolv- 
ing card files of signatures, avail- 
able from three sides—the two cages 
and the bookkeeping department. 
The service win- 
dows at the front 
of the cages are 
about 12 inches 
above the tellers’ 
working bench. 
The counter on 
which business is 
transacted extends 
inside the cage far 
enough to conceal 
the money in front 
of the tellers and 


keep it out of 
reach from the 
outside. 


The ceiling above 
the bookkeeping 
department is high 
because of the sky- 
light, but it is low 
over the cages. 
Much of the noise 
from the machines 
in the bookkeeping 
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This layout is planned for convenience and a minimizing of effort on the part of employees. Related departments are contiguous wherever possible. 


department is absorbed by these air 
spaces below the skylights. All work 
space floors are covered with linole- 
um which helps to deaden sound. 

The advantages of having the 
bookkeeping department close to the 
cages so records are easily accessible 
te both tellers and bookkeepers out- 
weigh the disadvantages of any 
noise. By this arrangement, it has 
been possible to have the entire bank 
on a single floor. 

The vault may be entered from 
the bookkeeping department by em- 
ployees and the safe deposit section 
may be entered by patrons directly 
from the lobby. There is a perfectly 
level walkaway from the bank floor 
to the vault floor. This is a highly 
desirable feature, especially from 
the standpoint of convenience in 
rolling equipment in and out of the 
vault. Adjoining the safe deposit 
vaults are amply equipped coupon 
booths and conference rooms for 
private use of patrons. 

The lobby is provided with three 
customers’ tables, each accessible 
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List Of Equipment 


electric posting machines 
electric adding machines 
comptometer 

electric addressograph 
steel posting trays on car- 
riages 

typewriters 

telephones 

check sorter 

perforating machine 


steel filing cabinets for 
correspondence, bank lit- 
erature and the like. 


2 coin changers 

Each cage is equipped with 
drawers for blank checks, 
deposit slips, and papers. 

Swivel chairs, leather uphol- 
stered, are used at all desks. 

Old records are stored in 
cardboard filing cases in 
basement fireproof vault. 


Oonm e RM 


Ne ph HL 


from four sides. Such tables use 
space more efficiently than desks 
fastened to walls and accessible from 
only one side. Each table is pro- 
vided with ample lights which shine 
down onto the customer’s papers, 
not into his eyes. Indirect lighting 
is used to avoid glare when natural 
light is insufficient. 

Modernistie design is used 
throughout and the various grilles, 
railings and entrance decorations 
are of aluminum. The plaster is 
decorated to give a metallic effect. 

While we had an opportunity to 
make all of these plans before our 
new building was erected, I have 
been in a number of banks that could 
easily make rearrangements and get 
some of the benefits we have obtained 
without building a new building. 

Arrangement for economy is se- 
eured when new plans are being 
made by conducting a more or less 
extensive investigation, based upon 
the sequence of operation and the 
quality of work on different opera- 
tions. 
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‘Seven New Year Displays 


That Provide Variety For Your Windows 


ISPLAY No. 1. 
New Year's Res- 
olution—As a 

centerpiece, use a wall- 
board eutout shaped to 
resemble a page torn 
from a notebook or 
desk pad on which a ‘* 
resolution has _ been 
written. On this have 

a message lettered as 
though written by 
hand. If the cutout represents a 
desk pad sheet, have the date, month, 
and so on, lettered on the top and 
the balance of the sheet ruled as 
most desk pads are. 

Another way of making this piece 
is to have the edges eut to resemble 
the ragged edges of an old document. 
Shadow effects can be made to sug- 
gest the curving in or out of 
sections of the edges. 

On this type of cutout, 
the lettering should be in 
modified Old English or 
script. To add a more 
official appearance, attach a 
wide piece of dark red 
ribbon near the lower right- 
hand corner with a real seal 
of sealing-wax holding it in 
place. The top edge of the 
ribbon should protrude 
above the seal a few inches 
and the bottom edge extend 
below and beyond the _ bot- 
tom of the cutout. 


These can be made of 
large sheets of heavy white 
paper. The paper should be 
pinned, pasted, or attached 
firmly in some manner to a 
piece of heavy cardboard in 
order that it may be kept 
in an upright position. 





If heavy paper is used 
instead of wallboard or show 
eard board, the torn edge 
effect can be easily obtained 
by actually tearing the 
edges by hand in an ap- 
parently careless fashion. 
By rolling the top edge over, 
at least one complete turn 
and keeping it in that posi- 


A corner has been put to display use here. 
adapted a newspaper advertisement to this display and it created 
considerable interest. It is one of a series on the same theme. 


These seven displays provide an opportunity 
to sell each service your bank has to offer 


with but little cost or effort expended. 


By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 


Bank Advertising and Display Counsel 
Chicago, Illinois 


tion with the aid of paper clips, a 
scroll effeet can be proeured. This 
need not be done at the bottom, if a 


seal is attached. 
Any one of the centerpieces 
deseribed, together with two side 


panels and a piece of velour or two, 
comprise a display, easy to install 
and bearing a direct bank message. 
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The Cleveland Trust 


Contrast in color ean 
be had by using a piece 
of dark green velour 
or other material to 


tuft on the floor in 
front of the center- 
piece. Use pieces of 


red-orange material in 
front of the side 
panels. Material ean 
be either tufted ‘or laid - 
in flutes or pleats with 
only a few inches at each end tufted. 
If vou ean seeure a character doll 
or figure to place at one side of 
the centerpiece as though reading 
the message, do so, for it will add 
much. 
Copy for the center panel may be 
as follows: 
My Resolution For 1933 

Resolved that I -will 
have more money in the 
bank a year from now 
than I have today. 

or; 
RESOLVED— 

The way to success is 
no secret. It is simply 
this: Live on less than 
you make. Create a 
surplus through consis- 
tent SAVING. 


Panels at the side ean 
carry these messages: 
Make good on that 


resolution! Open a Sav- 
ings Account at this 
bank today and keep it 
growing throughout the 
year. 

A New Year—anoth- 
er chance to make good. 
Perhaps your supreme 
year. Success to You. 
The First National 
Bank. 

SAVINGS deposits 
made on or before Janu- 
ary 15, are allowed in- 
terest from January 1. 
Your business is invited. 
Display No. 2. The First 

Month Of The Year—Jan- 


uary is named after the old 
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Roman deity, Janus. Janus was 
able to look backward and forward 
at the same time and so was 
pictured as a god with two faces. 
A large wallboard cutout of a two- 
faced head can be used as a center- 
piece for a display. Draw an analogy 
to the practice of taking stock at 
the first of the year of one’s accom- 
plishments during the past 12 
months and deciding on a goal for 
the New Year. Most coin books have 
a picture of Janus, for certain old 
Roman coins bore his head. 

The centerpiece might be made 
with the profile of the face cut out 
in outline. Or the centerpiece could 
be rounded as though it were the 
outline of an enlarged coin. The 
edges should be slightly irregular 
for the original coins are anything 
but perfectly round. 

Longfellow wrote a verse that fits 
as copy for a placard to place at 


the foot of the cutout. It is as 
follows: 
Janus, am I; oldest of Poten- 
tates, 


Forward I look, and backward 

and below, 

I count, as god of avenues and 

gates, 

The years that through my por- 

tals come and go. 

One of the side panels might 
carry information regarding the 
name of the month. It can be put 
thus: 

Janus the old Roman deity 
was the special patron of the 
beginning and the ending of all 
undertakings. His head with 
two faces enabled him to look 
into the past and the future. 
For him January is so named. 
Another side panel might read: 

1933 starts off with a month 
full of interest, especially when 
viewed Janus-like. Check up on 
your 1933 plans and don’t fail 
to include a Savings Reserve 
Bank Account. 

Use well-lettered messages on 
white card with only a slight touch 
of bright color. A piece of dark 
green velour with a small piece or 
two of orange velour for the floor 
covering will secure a contrast to the 
preceding Christmas displays which 
are often riots of color. 

Display No. 3. Twelve Months 
Of Opportunity—This makes a suit- 
able caption for a display selling a 
definite savings objective and other 
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departmental services. As display 
material, use the pages from a large 
calendar. Have each month’s page 
mounted on a separate piece of show 
eard, allowing space for brief mes- 
sages on the same cards. Have one 
ecard made larger to serve as a cen- 
terpiece, with the words ‘‘Twelve 


& iJ € 
The Seven Displays 


1. New Year’s Resolu- 
tions— 

Stimulating the deter- 
mination to save. 


2. The First Month of 
the Year— 

Featuring the deity, Janus 
—planning the year. 


3. Twelve Months 
Opportunity— 

Selling the bank’s serv- 
ices—safe deposit boxes, 
trusts, savings, checking ac- 
counts, Christmas Clubs, 
vacation trips, and the for- 
eign department. 


4. 1933 Cutout— 
Promoting wills, the life 


insurance trust plan, and 
savings. 


of 


5. New Year’s Customs— 
To attract attention. 


6. National Thrift 
Week— 

Featuring Benjamin 
Franklin as the sponsor of 


thrift. 


7. Are You Paying Too 
Much For Your Whistle?— 
Advocating careful buy- 
ing. 
e ee 


Months Of Opportunity’’ lettered on 
it. The word ‘‘twelve’’ might be in 
large figures instead. 

Place six of the smaller cards bear- 
ing the calendar pages on either side 
of the caption card. Keep the names 
of the months in their order of se- 
quence. To further carry out the idea 
of months, seasons and the full year, 
change the colors of the border lines 
of each set of three cards thus sug- 
gesting the season. For spring, use 


light green and lavender ; summer— 
dark green and yellow; autumn— 
orange and brown; winter—two 
tones of red. 

Narrow strips of ribbon running 
from each card to the central card 
will add much. The ribbon must 
correspond in color with the card 
to which it is attached. Set up as 


suggested, you will have six pieces © 
of ribbon to attach to each end of § 


the center card. Allow a few inches 


of space for this purpose when you | 
are having the card made. 


The nature of this display affords 
an opportunity to include each de- 
partment in the messages. 
amples, take the following: 

Do not fail to take the first 
chance available to place all 
valuable papers in a Safe De- 
posit Box—here. Boxes are as 
low as $3 a year in rent. 


Do not delay in making * 
your will. See your attorney. 


You may appoint this bank ex- 

ecutor. ' 

12 Months—52 Weeks to make 
regular and steady deposits in 
a Cash Reserve Savings Account } 
—Start today. 

A checking account here will | 
enable you to keep accurate | 
check on all income and expen- 
ditures—week by week and 
month by month. We invite you 
to open a checking account with 
us. 

Our Christmas Club plans 
make it easy to save a specific 
sum by next Christmas. Regu- 
lar weekly deposits do the trick. 
A plan for each pocket. Open 
one today. 

A definite sum set aside in a 
savings account week by week 
will make possible that contem- 
plated vacation trip. Start one 
today. 

Our Foreign Department is 
at your service all the time to 
remit money to countries over- 
seas by letter, cable, money 
order, or draft. 

Display No. 4. 1933 Cutout—As 
a centerpiece for a display, have 
a set of large figures (1933) cut, 
out in wood about an inch thick. 
Such figures placed on a base about 
two and a half feet long, fitted with 
corner supports, will stand out well, 
especially if the figures are each 
painted a different color, with edges 
and back in black; for example: ” 
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: dark green, red-orange, yellow and 
red. The base should be painted 
0 black and trimmed with the same 
colors that are used on the figures. 


Officer talk it over with you. 

Display No. 5. New Year Cus- 
toms—Guided by the size of your 
window, divide the following into 
copy for a number of show cards. 


These messages on customs should 
be lettered on separate show cards 
and arranged around the center . 
message at varying elevations or 
stepped up to form a pyramid effect. 


The figures can be fitted with a peg 


at the bottom to fit into holes made 
in the base at the 


For a large center card: 





The cards would be made very in- 
teresting, if pic- 


d | correct spacing. tures of each 

S | They will not be eountry are 

S | evenly divided mounted on 

f } on account of them and cap- 

S$ the width of the tioned. The 

u | yarious figures. whole display 

| If pegs are used, depends on good 

ls | then the figures lettering and a 

e- can be turned a nice arrange- 

“- ¢ little at an angle ment of cards 
so that part of and velours. 

the thickness Display No. 6. 

will show. This National Thrift 

will give an in- Week—January 

teresting effect. 17, Benjamin 

Wallboard Franklin’s 

figures will suf- birthday, marks 

fice, if wooden the beginning of 

ones cannot be another Nation- 

procured. If the al Thrift Week. 

two center fig- The observance 

ures are made of this week is 

} slightly higher, one of the con- 

the result will Here is a trust display which you could easily adapt to your own use. structive forces 
be more pleas- designed to de- 
ing. The same set can be used next New Year’s Day velop a better understanding of the 
year by supplying an extra figure. —the day we turn the pages of many wise uses of money. During 
Two side panels with departmen- time and look forward with this week the 10 most important 
tal copy will be needed. I suggest resolve of high achievement to steps which contribute to individual 
the following: the next chapter of our lives. success and happiness are stressed, 
te A New Year.... Does your Happiness, hopes, ambitions are namely: 1. Work and earn. 2. Make 
Will need readjusting to 1933 realized by industry and thrift. a budget. 3. Record expenditures. 
values? Changing conditions Make this bank your home for 4. Have a growing bank account. 
eall for revision of wills. a growing Savings Account. 5. Carry life insurance. 6. Own your 
Is yours adjusted ? New Years Customs home. 7. Make a will. 8. Invest in 
Consult your attorney. Ap- The Welsh burn new fires to safe securities. 9. Pay bills prompt- 
point this bank Executor. purify their homes for the en- ly. 10. Share with others. 

] In Looking Ahead—provide trance of the infant year. Display No. 7. “Are You Paying 
for the future protection of Seotland observes the ex- Too Much For Your Whistle?”— 
your family through the Life change of New Year presents. Set up a large center panel on which 
Insurance Trust Plan. Consult Japan celebrates New Year is a picture of Franklin, a ten-cent 
our Trust Officer... . most ceremoniously. ‘‘Mochi’’ whistle of the long narrow type fas- 

A New Year....new oppor- (rice cakes) play an important tened with fine wire and the follow- 

tunities. Prepare to meet those part as offerings to the domestic ing message : 

opportunities. Establish a Cash god. ARE YOU PAYING TOO 

Reserve through a Savings Ac- The Parsi of India burns MUCH FOR YOUR WHISTLE? 

count here. sandal wood to the god of fire. ‘Franklin, when a boy, once 
As Many men make it a practice The Swiss enjoy New Year’s spent all his pennies for a 
ve to review their wills each year. masquerades, dressed in quaint whistle. He was in a happy 
ut, There may have been changes and outlandish costumes with mood. Finding that he had paid 
ok. in family fortune that neces- strange headgear, depicting four times too much for his 
yut sitate readjustments. Consult houses, castles and chateaux. whistle, his joy turned to sad- 
ith our Trust Department. China observes many feasts. ness.’”’” 
all, Looking Into The Future, There are the Festivals of Lan- —B. Franklin’s Autobiography. 
eh you can see your family’s hap- terns, the Dragon Boats and the Any person who is not saving 
res piness through the Life Insur- Fishermen. Gifts of tea are also money is paying too much for 
le: * ance Trust Plan. Let our Trust exchanged. a whistle somewhere. 
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Reconcilement Takes Less Time 
With This System Of Checking 


By M. L. PENCE 


Central National Bank, 
Carthage, Mo. 


T HAS often been said that one 

must finish one job before he 

begins another, if the work is to 
be well done. This rule, while it may 
be good for some phases of work, 
will not apply to the reconcilement 
of bank balances. We find that it 
is much better from a standpoint of 
time, energy, and the reduction of 
mistakes, to do all the balances at 
once rather than reconciling each 
balance separately. 

With that in mind, the reconcile- 
ment register, which is a loose-leaf 
permanent record of the reconcile- 
ment of each account each month, is 
opened a few days prior to the close 
of the month. New sheets are headed 
with the names of all the banks 
where accounts are kept, in the 
order in which they appear on the 
general ledger. No more can be done 
until the ledger is posted for the 
final day of the month. Then, from 
the ledger, or general balances, we 
insert the balance our bank shows in 
each account. 

As each statement is received from 
the correspondent bank, we enter the 
amount of the balance on the re- 
eoncilement form in the place in- 
dicated and check the drafts that 
are paid on the draft register, for 
all the accounts without any concern 
as to the outstanding ones on any 
account in particular. Then, with 
the draft register placed beside the 
adding machine, we run a list of the 
outstanding drafts on each account, 
again in the order in which they 
appear in the register, on the ledger, 
and in the reconcilement form. 
This matter of keeping them always 
in the same order is a continual 
time saver. 

With this tape showing the out- 
standing drafts, we enter the total 
for each bank in pencil on the space 
provided on the form. It is quite 
possible that one may be missed, and 
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This system of reconciling bank balances makes 
it much easier to catch mistakes that occur on 


the draft register and simplifies operations, 


The Procedure 


1. The reconcilement re- 
gister is opened a few days 
before the end of the month. 

2. On the last day of the 
month, the balance in each 
account is entered. 


3. When the statement is 
received from each bank, 
the balance is entered as 
shown on the statement. 


4. The paid drafts are 
then checked on the draft 
register. 


5. A list of outstanding 
drafts is run on the adding 
machine in the order they 
appear in the register. 


6. The totals for each 
bank are entered in pencil. 
7. All debits, and then all 
credits for the three days 
prior to date of reconcile- 
ment are checked in detail. 


8. Items that have been 
charged but not credited are 
entered. 


9. Interest items on each 
account are entered. 


10. The two columns of 
each page of the reconcile- 
ment register are then 
proved. 


11. If any page does not 
balance, no attempt is made 
to find the mistake until all 
pages are proved. 

12. Errors are then 
searched for on all sheets 
that do not balance. 


/ 
| 
therefore the total is subject to! 
change—hence the pencil figure— 
and no attempt is made to check for} 
the correctness of the list at this 
time. 

Finally we check in detail all the 
debits first, and then the credits of 
each account for the three days 
prior to the date for which the re. 
concilement is made (ordinarily the’ 
last day of the month). As we do 
so, we enter in the spaces provided 
the items that have been charged 
and not credited, and vice versa. 

The credits for interest paid on 
these accounts are all made at once? 
with a debit ticket for each account 
and one credit showing the entire 
amount, divided as to accounts, a 
an entry for the particular account 
where such profit is carried. These} 
interest items can be entered just as! 
rapidly as one writes on each sheet} 
of the reconcilement register. The 
tickets are then turned over to the 
head bookkeeper. The posting of th 
following day then shows all thes 
entries. This posting of all the item 
at the same time simplifies the wor! 
of the head bookkeeper, also. 

This includes all the necessar 
figures. Again we make use of the 
adding machine, and start to prov 
the two columns of each page of the 
reconcilement register. We _ alloy 
ample space for corrections befor 
tearing the tape. If the first pag’ 
balances, we insert the tape, an 
pass immediately to the second. I! 
it does not balance, we do exact! 
the same thing. When all are adde 
it is often found that one accout' 
will be off the exact amount 0, 
another, except that one will be lont: 
and the other short. It saves mud 
time to leave all the errors to bk 
discovered at the same time. 

The ones that balance are corre¢ 
and the figures are then inked i! 

(Coninued on page 50) 
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These boxes are all serially numbered, beginning with the boxes on the bottom row. The newest box goes on top of the last one and has a new number. 
This system of numbering insures the return of the box to its proper place with the least delay and less likelihood of mistakes. 





J 


It also makes it possible 


to keep an index of the boxes and their contents for quick reference when a document is needed. 


Id Records Quickly Found 


When File Boxes Are Numbered 


URING the past 14 
months I have ealled 
on at least 1,000 banks 
in practically every section 


of the United States, and 
have visited the storage 


rooms of more than 400 of 
them. 

System in the storage of 
records was not found in 
more than half of the bank storage 
rooms I visited. These banks 
well organized in the main banking 
room, where the day’s work goes on. 
Their bookkeeping and record mak- 
ing is handled by efficient clerks and 
modern equipment. This has been 
carefully planned, and intelligently 
supervised, by the banks’ officials, 
as it should be. 

The records, on the other hand, 
after having passed through the 
usual stages of active usefulness, 
become inactive and are put ‘‘down- 
stairs’’ into the storage room, 
(which is usually in some far-off 
corner of the basement) and allowed 
to shift for themselves. 

“Those old records are the very 
pulse of this bank’s relations with 
our customers,’’ said one banker. 
“More than that,’’ I added, ‘‘they 
are the bank’s protection against 
disputes and fraud.’’ 

If there were no basements or dark 


are 


A system that is supervised daily 
saves time and litigation by making 


old documents immediately available. 


By D. R. PINNEY 


We like to know how the other 
fellow does his work. Here is an 
account of what one man found 
in the storage files of over 1,000 
banks. The author has visited 
these banks in recent months and 
makes practical suggestions on 
the basis of this experience which 
The Bankers Secretary feels 
should be passed along. 


corners in a bank, things would be 
different. If bankers had to store 
the deposit slips, cancelled drafts, 
unealled-for statements, and so on, 
in the main banking room, and in 
plain sight, no bank would hesitate 
to buy the best grade of steel filing 
equipment to house them. The 
officers would insist that everything 
be kept in as good shape as the 
eurrent letter files, and rightly so. 
Just beeause these completed 
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records do not have to be 
referred to constantly, and 
can be put in a far-off 
corner, almost anything 
seems to be used for storage. 

In the majority of cases, 
it is true, the banks have 
seen the importance of using 
high-grade storage boxes. 
Most of them use these boxes 
for all of the records that can be 
put in boxes, but some use them for 
one type, and tie the rest in bundles. 
The peculiar part is that these banks 
do not to agree on which 
record is the most important, some 
using boxes for the deposit slips 
only, and some for the drafts only. 

One record is just as important 
as the other, and both should be put 
in boxes, but why stop with one? 
Why not have them all arranged and 
indexed so that instant reference 
may be made, whether they have 
been in storage for one or 20 years? 
This can be very easily done, and 
I will explain how. 

Before doing that, I want to list 
some of the things I have seen in 
storage rooms, which should not be. 
Here they are: 

Deposit slips tied, or wired, to- 
gether and placed in open shelves, 
or bins. 


seem 


(Continued on page 38) 









It’s time tac. 


on RECORDAK 


When a bank appliance 


that costs nothing to 


install can effect such 


important economies — 


it’s time to investigate ! 


No Capital 
Investment 


Required— 


Recordak Corporatiot 
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HE pressure for economy in 
sev bank operation is 
great. Because Recordak has made 
big savings in many departments 
of hundreds of banks, it is worth 
most careful consideration. 

Hence a conference on Recor- 
dak’s many-sided benefits is in 
order at the present time. The 
conference should include repre- 
sentatives of all departments 
where Recordak can be used. 

Bookkeeping department heads 
will be interested in the Recordak 
Photographic Plan of Single Post- 





: 
Recordak pictures are retained on 16 mRecordal 
EASTMAN SAFETY FILM. The Re alltra 


projector, shown above, reproduces on its reater : 
actual size pictures of items photographed. *.greater 


ing that will immediately sv) In t 
3344% in labor, 40% in mechasSaving 
cal equipment, and 50% in siDepos 
tionery—with completely tabe ph 
per-proof records and greater pr*-witl 
tection against fraud and err$pace 

Transit department heads wigains 
consider the cash value of the4lp The: 
reduction made by Recordaki@rdak’ 
operating costs—its greater spe - -its 
and protection in case of trailed ch 
portation mishaps. check 












all a conference 



















































16 wRecordak photographs assure accurate records 
econ all transactions between bank and customer. 
its somreater speed...lower costs. Absolute accuracy 
phed, %..greater protection. 


y si) In the filing department the 
char$aving in storage space is a factor. 
in sDeposit tickets, for instance, can 
- taibe photographed and destroyed 
er pm-with a 90% saving in storage 
ern$pace and complete protection 
js wigainst loss and mis-filing. 
o Then there is the value of Rec- 
dak@tdak’s check-fraud protection 
r spe: -its ability to safeguard certi- 
* trailied checks and to record counter 
check payments. ..its good-will 





value as a service to customers. 


You will want to consider 
these advantages in the light of 
the following facts: (1) Recordak 
requires no capital investment 
but is leased at a moderate rental. 
(2) Installation can be made 
quickly with little disturbance of 
bank routine. (3) Recordak’s 
cost is far outweighed by savings. 
(4) No bank is too small to op- 
erate it profitably. 

Certainly these factors make 
Recordak a profit possibility that 
should be immediately investi- 


-RECORDAK 
ECONOMIES 


BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT: 


Saves 33'/3Q% in labor 
40% in machinery 
50% in stationery 


TRANSIT DEPARTMENT: 


Saves 40% in 
operating cost 


FILING DEPARTMENT: 


Saves up to 90% in 
storage Space 


PROTECTION: 


Prevents check fraudsand 
wins customer good-will 





gated. Fill out and mail the 
attached coupon now and we will 
immediately send you the basic 
facts about Recordak for your 
department heads. 


SOSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOOSOOSS 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 


350 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Without obligation please send me........ 
copies of material explaining Recordak 
operations in various bank departments. 


Name ...... 
Bank. .. 


Street 


)Bubsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 








8 MISTAKES IN FILING 


1. Deposit slips tied, or wired, 
together and placed in open 
shelves, or bins. 


2. Cancelled drafts tied to- 


gether, or wrapped in bundles 
and stacked on open shelves. 

3. Ledger sheets tied in bun- 
dles or lying around loose on 
shelves and on the floor. 


4. Correspondence in packing 
cartons of all sizes, some with 


Cancelled drafts tied together or 
wrapped in bundles, and stacked on 
open shelves. 

Ledger sheets tied in bundles, or 
lying around loose on shelves, and 
on the floor. 

Correspondence in packing ear- 
tons of all sizes, some with lids, and 
some without any covers at all. 

A month’s business of deposit 
slips bundled by the day, and 
dumped into a large wooden box. 
Some of the boxes with loose lids, 
and some with the lids nailed, or 
screwed down. 

Unealled-for statements, and 
checks from closed accounts, tied in 
bundles, and lying on open shelves, 
or dumped into large wooden boxes. 

Deposit slips and drafts system- 
atieally arranged in suitable storage 
boxes, but piled in stacks of 10 and 
12 high on the floor. 

Deposit slips, drafts, unealled-for 
statements, and so on, properly 
arranged in suitable storage boxes, 
placed on shelving, but without any 
thought of arrangement for quick 
reference. 

All of these things are wide-open 
invitations for your clerks to be 
careless. Open-shelf filing is dan- 
gerous, because there is no system 
to it, for it is very easy to put a 
bundle back in the wrong place. 
Regardless of how careful you may 
be, there is much time lost in looking 
for records stored under these con- 
ditions. Another thing is that de- 
posit slips and checks can be stored 
in more compact form, and take up 
less room, when placed in storage 
boxes. When stacked in a large box, 
the one you want is usually at the 
bottom. 
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lids, and some without any covers 
at all. 

5. A month’s business of de- 
posit slips bundled by the day, 
and dumped into a large wooden 
box, some of the boxes with loose 
lids, and some with the lids 
nailed, or screwed down. 

6. Uncalled-for statements, 
and checks from closed accounts, 
tied in bundles, and lying on open 


Here is the remedy. Install a 
system. Use shelving. Use storage 
boxes for all records that can be 
put into a box. Group boxes accord- 
ing to type of record. Place a serial 
number on every box. Keep an in- 
dexed record of what you have in 
storage. 

An officer of the bank should 
install the system. If the bank is 
not large enough to keep a man in 
the storage room all of the time, 


Here Is The Remedy 


1. Install a system 
for filing documents for 
possible future refer- 
ence. 


2. Use shelving. 


3. Use storage boxes 
for all records that can 
be put into a box. 


4. Group boxes ac- 
cording to type of rec- 
ord. 


5. Placea serial num- 
ber on every box. 


6. Keep an indexed 
record of what you have 
in storage. 

e € & 
someone should go there once a day 
to see that the room is kept in order. 
This can be the duty of the porter, 
or some minor clerk. 
By all means, use shelving and 


shelves, or dumped into large 
wooden boxes. 

7. Deposit slips and drafts sys- 
tematically arranged in suitable 
storage boxes, but piled in stacks 
of 10 and 12 high on the floor. 

8. Deposit slips, drafts, un- 
called-for statements, and so on, 
properly arranged in suitable 
storage boxes, placed on shelving, 
but without any thought of ar- 
rangement for quick reference. 





suitable storage boxes. The most! 
economical and practical type of 
shelving to use is steel. Of course 
steel shelving can be expensive, if 
you use solid backs and sides, but? 
that is not necessary. The shelving 
should consist of angled uprights 
(or posts), the required number of 
shelves, and cross-braces for the 
back. This will give: you sufficient 
strength to meet the requirements ; 
of the storage room. New sections 
may be added as needed, also such 
shelves may be easily changed from} 
one location to another. 

In bank storage, the most impor. 
tant thing to consider in storage 
boxes, is the type which will keep 
your records in the best condition, ; 
and for the longest time. If one 
type of box should have some 
patented feature, which enables you 
to open and close it a few seconds 
quicker than some other type, which 
was built for long wear, it would 
be to your best interests to use the 
one built for wear. The type of box 
you use should be determined by the 
fact that, in bank storage it is 90% 
storage and 10% reference. 

Boxes should be grouped on the 
shelves according to the type of} 
record. For instance: Commercial 
deposit slips should be in one section, 
savings deposits in another section, 
drafts in a third section, uncalled- 
for-statements in a fourth, and si 
on. The stacking of boxes on the. 
shelf should be determined by the 
size and contents of the box. Files 
containing letters and ledger sheets 
should be one or two high on a shelf 
The smaller sizes can be more easily 
handled and they may be stacked 


(Continued on page 42) 
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HUPMOBILE RENDERS 


ITS 257" ANNUAL REPORT 


HIS year Hupmobile celebrates its 
g pedis anniversary. In these 
25 years, 493 different makes of cars 
have come and gone. Not all of them 
lacked capital, or vision, or the skill to 
build good cars. Some of them simply 
failed to meet changing trends. Or to 
weather difficult business conditions. 


But through good times and bad times, 
Hupmobile has held to its course. Lead- 
ing the way in motor car improvement. 
Riding out of every period of business 
depression . . . a stronger car . . . a still 
strong company. 


At the end of business December 31, 1932, 
Hupmobile’s balance sheet shows . . . No 
Bonded Indebtedness . . . No Borrowed 
Money... A Ratio of Current Assets to 
Liabilities of more than 7 to 1. 


But its greatest asset is an unwritten one. 


A reputation for quality and depend- 
ability which began when the first 
Hupmobile rolled out of a shed on Belle- 
vue Avenue in Detroit in 1908. 


The sound, sane policies that have guided 
Hupmobile finance have guided Hup- 
mobile manufacture with equal integrity. 
Here is finer engineering. Closer inspec- 
tion, more skillful workmanship. Better 
materials than you expect at these prices. 
To Hupmobile owners these qualities 
have a real money-meaning: higher re- 
sale value later on, longer life, decidedly 
lower upkeep expense. 


These facts have been true for 25 years. 
They are truer than ever today — as 
the Silver Anniversary Hupmobiles are 
unveiled. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Hupmobile celebrates its 25th year with 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY HUPMOBILE 


on exhibit at New York, Chicago, and all other metropolitan 
automobile shows. Sedan prices $995 to $1445 (at the factory). 











NORTH AMERICAN BOND | 


Providing an Ownership in Bonds 
of Approximately 200 Issues 


HE strength and stability which have characterized the invest- 

ments of the largest institutional investors are due to two factors 
beyond the reach of most individual investors. These are: (1) Diver- 
sification over prime obligations; and (2) Continuous supervision. 
The cost of continuous supervision and of the investigations necessary 
to sound initial selection are prohibitive even for many institutions 
and other large bondholders. The capital investment required for 
adequate diversification is too great for the majority of bond buyers. 


It is to meet this situation that NORTH AMERICAN BOND TRUST CER- 
TIFICATES have been created. Through this single security an investor 
may obtain: 


‘I OWNERSHIP in bonds of approximately 200 issues, deposited in trust and held 
in trust in the vaults of one of the country’s largest trust companies. 


2 AN INVESTMENT in prime and selected obligations whose diversification is so 
broad that risk in any single corporate issue is reduced to a minimum. 


3 SAFEGUARDS and advantages heretofore available only to the largest individual 
bond buyers and institutions, including supervision for the purpose of maintaining 
the quality of the investment for the entire life of the trust. 


4 A SECURITY which can be converted into its cash liquidating value through the 
Trustee at any time in a manner and on terms fully set forth in a trust indenture. 


NORTH AMERICAN BOND TRUST is not a unit type trust. Each certi- 
ficate represents an interest in the entire fund and is equal in value to 
every other certificate of the same denomination. 








. TRUST CERTIFICATES 





Concerning the Underlying Bonds 


ONDS initially deposited were selected 
after more than a year of investigation and 
analysis during which every bond issue listed 
or commonly dealt in on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange 
was examined. Bonds of 200 issues were se- 
lected from more than 2400. 
@ More than 80% of these bond issues are se- 
cured by mortgage. 
@ More than 88% of the issues represented in 
this list, or equally secured issues of the same 
companies, are represented in the combined 
portfolios of the six leading life insurance com- 
panies of the country. 
@ The industrial companies, if taken as a group, 
could liquidate or retire from business, dispose 
of their combined fixed capital assets for noth- 
ing, pay off their current liabilities and still 
have sufficient assets left to retire a funded debt 
60% greater than is now outstanding according 
to latest annual reports. 
@ All of the corporate issues are either listed 
or commonly dealt in on the New York Stock 
' Exchange or the New York Curb Exchange and 
are outstanding in the principal amount of at 
least $5,000,000, excepting only equipment 
trust certificates. 
@ As a group these corporations do business in 
every state of the United States and in eight of 
the nine provinces of Canada. Utility operating 
companies whose obligations are held do busi- 
ness in 41 of the 48 states. 
@ Total funded debt of the corporations in the 


list is only slightly more than 13 billion dollars 
as compared with total net property accounts of 
almost 26¥2 billion dollars and total assets of 
more than 41 billion dollars. 

@ Except in certain instances specifically pro- . 
vided for, all railroad and public utility cor- 
porations included earned their fixed charges at 
least 1¥2 times on average during the five year 
period ending with 1931 and corporations other 
than railroad and public utilities earned their 
fixed charges at least twice on average over the 
same period. (The “over-all” method of com- 
puting ratios of earnings to fixed charges was 
used wherever possible.) 

@ All of the corporations whose bonds have 
been included in the initial list fully earned 
their fixed charges even during the last fiscal 
or calendar year for which published reports 
were available on November 21, 1932. 


@ A composite balance sheet based on latest 
annual reports of the industrial corporations 
whose bonds are held shows cash and equiva- 
lent to be over two times all current liabilities. 
Total funded and long-term debt is only 32.7% 
of net property account. 


@ The railroad companies represented in the 
list account for more than 43% of the railroad 
mileage of the entire nation. They traverse the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from Canada to the Gulf. They are diversified 
in character, including granger roads, coal 
roads, industrial roads, short lines and trans- 
continental systems. 


Price: At the Market 


Current return: approximately 5.30% 
CAt present prices and based on bonds presently held) 


Full details concerning the trust will be found in the standard Offering Circular, copies of which are available. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INCORPORATED - 






63 WALL STREET. NEW YORK 


Owned by a Nationwide Group of Investment Houses 


CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH 





PHILADELPHIA 





LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 
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This new method 
takes 90% less time 


THEN USE THIS COUPON 


two and three high, depending on the 
amount of reference. 

One storage box manufacturer has 
left in the lower right-hand corner of 
the box label an oblong space. This 
space is for the serial numbering of 
the box. There are two advantages 










































No longer is it necessary to search your catalog files 
for the various manufacturers of some item which | 
you must buy. No longer is it necessary to rack your 
brain to remember who makes what. No longer must 
you locate the correct files after extended search, 
only to find the information obsolete. 
Now the Bankers SecreEtTARY locates them for you. All you 


need to do is write a number on the coupon, sign it and mail 
it. The BANKERS SECRETARY does all the rest. 


Your purchasing time is cut down to mere routine. 
you have to do is glance over the information we send 
you. Select the article best suited to your needs and 
budget. Then make out your order. 


Buying through the BANKERS SECRETARY is just as easy 
as it sounds. Try it NOW. 


GLANCE OVER THIS LIST 


266 Machines, Addressing 
271 Machines, Bookkeep- 


283 =. a Perforating 
291 — 


323 

331 Personal Solicitation 
(New Accounts) 

340 Protectors, Check 

369 —, aos & Burglar 


371 Safes, Night Deposi- 
tory 


373 Savings Banks 
395 Signs, Brass & Bronze 
Changeabl 


397 Signs, eable 
399 Signs, Electric 
400 Signs, 

460 Telau phs 


487 V: 

488 Vault Ventilators 
489 Visible Records 
496 Wrappers, Coin 


, Chicago 
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of buying 


All 


to be derived from serial numbering. 
First, an indexed record can be kept 
of what is in storage. Second, the 


kept in place with more accuracy 
by referring to a small unit, than 
by a series of numbers or dates. 
This method is not new, but is in 
successful operation in hundreds of 


efficient, and will save you many 
hours of valuable time in looking 
for old records. 


Modernize Signs 


you may get the same benefit that 
would result from re-equipping the 
bank by simply modernizing your 
signs. Look around now and see if 
the directional signs and others in 





are not, you can replace them with 
modern design and modern effects | 
at very small cost, but with very | 
great benefits. These signs will add 
a freshness to your bank that will be 
refreshing to the customer and will 
result in much good will. 





What Style Of Check Books 
Do Your Depositors Buy? 


If you feel it necessary to supply 
several different kinds of check 
books, try the idea of making a neat | 
display of the different styles for 
your lobby. If you make charges 
for these check books, as you should, 
print the cost of each one on the 
display, then note which ones are 
bought by your customers. If you 
do not charge for them, you will ' 
soon discover which ones are pre- 
ferred, because your customers will 
indicate which they want. This will 
be the guide in buying. Depositors 
will buy your supplies. 

One bank decided to charge its; 
eustomers for check books and pass 
books. They were naturally ques- 
tioned as to what the depositors 
would say when they were asked to 
pay for these supplies, which had 
previously been given them by the 
bank. 
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boxes in the storage room can be } 


banks. It is simple, yet it is very | 


If your bank is well equipped now, ' 


your bank are all modern. If they ° 
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The cashier recognized this as a 
selling job, and he made a neat 
display of the various supplies the 
bank had to sell and placed this in 
the lobby. Under each item, which 
by the way, was mounted on a large 
board covered with felt, he gave a} 
brief list of the advantages of the | 
item and the price. Depositors took 
a great interest in this display and 
very few of them questioned the | 
idea of being charged for these| 
supplies. Salesmanship is required | 
in putting over service charges as 
well as in getting new accounts. 


Are Your Tellers Good 


© 


Guessers ? 


““Oh well, I guess this fellow has | 
that much money in his account all | 
right.”’ 

Is that the way your tellers decide 
the payment of checks? And do| 
they always guess right? There are | 
systems which make it easy for a 
teller to find out the exact balance 
of any customer without loss of time | 
and without delaying the customer | 
unduly. These systems are ee 
better than guesses, and their cost 
often less than the loss that results | 
from one bad guess on the part of | 


the teller. | 


There Is Money In Ideas’ | 
By C. M. JOHNSON | 


Bank Specialist, Springdale, Pa. 

For the past 20 years, during 
which I have managed several dif- | 
ferent banks, I have kept a folder | 
in my desk marked ‘‘Ideas’’. In it |} 
[ put everything that came to hand 
that appeared to have merit or that | 
I felt I might want to refer to again. | 
Once each month or oftener, | get | 
out my ‘‘Ideas’’ folder and go} 
through it to see what it may have | 
of interest to me to get my reaction | 
on other items. 

Usually I marked my first impres- 
sions before filing them. In this way 
[ am able to check up on a lot of 
valuable things and out of this file | 
comes much of the material for my 
house organ and advertising. Ideas | 
come to you from many sources and | 
if not kept on file, they may get 
away never to return. 


A good investment account in- 
creases both the liquidity and the 
earning power of the bank’s assets. | 
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thek UNION TRUST. CLEVELAND 
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A, unusually large number 
of conservative, well managed 
banks this past year have 
become customers of The 
Northern Trust Company. 
Two factors have brought 
them here. The first has been 
the simple and direct methods 
of the bank. The second has 
been the sound and enduring 
principles to which this bank 
has held through more than 
43 years. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Northwest corner LaSalle and Monroe Streets 
Chicago 





A Way To Get Help From Stockholders 


There has been such a demand for reprints of the editorial 
entitled “What A Stockholder Can Do To Keep His Bank Safe 


And Profitable” that they are now made available to every one. 
This is a list of 16 things that any stockholder can do to help 


his bank. Each item is presented in a brief and interesting 
—— that any stockholder can understand exactly what may 
e done. 


These reprints are available in any quantity at 2c each. Just 
address 


BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





* | How To Control Bank Costs 
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(Continued from page 26) 
interest, employed in any or all of 
these ways. 

Losses—It is inevitable that the 
bank will sustain losses from some 
of its investments and loans. If the 
bank operates to the benefit of its 
community, it ought to have a fair 
loss experience. But losses must be 
controlled. Just as a fair net earn- 
ing is impossible, if the fund aequi- 
sition program is not controlled, so, 
it is impossible to realize a fair net 
earning, if losses are too frequent. 
To some extent, the striving for high 
rates of return leads to increased 
loss ratios; there is no desirable end 
to be gained through creating a high 
rate of income only to charge off the 
excess in losses; it is better to be 
temperate in all things; make fair 
investments and good loans at rea- 
sonable rates and with a fair loss 
experience. 

Net Income From Conversion— 
The net income from conversion is 
the balance of the income created by 
all of the bank’s earning assets after 
conversion expenses and losses have 
been cared for. Therein lies the real 
measure of the conversion operation. 
It is this net income that must pay 


the expenses incident to the acqui- | 


sition of funds and provide what- 
ever net earnings the bank has from 
the entire operation. 


Summary Of The Banking 
Operation 


Figure 29 is a graphical exposi- 
tion of the commercial banking op- 
eration. The year’s operating figures 
of any bank will show whether the 
net earnings experience is good or 
bad. An analysis similar to that 
shown in Figure 29 will show why it 
is good or why it is bad. This is the 


ultimate of all bank cost accounting. . 


From a simple analysis of the bank’s 
main operating factors, the answer 
to the perplexing problem of insuf- 
ficient net earnings may be read. 
The correction is sometimes a dif- 
ficult thing—it frequently requires 
a lot of courage. That is the job for 
each individual banker. 

A study of the banking skeleton 
set forth in Figure 29 must lead to 
the following conclusions: 

a. The problems of fund acquisi- 
tion and fund conversion are equal- 
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ly vital in the banking operation. 

b. Unless funds are acquired at a 
fair price, the final net earnings are 
bound to be disappointing—no 
amount of ingenuity exercised in 
their employment can serve to re- 
cover such amounts needlessly ex- 
pended. 

e. Unless the bank has an intelli- 
gent fund conversion administration, 
the entire operation is futile since 
the bank either will be embarrassed 
through lack of liquidity or else it 
will realize insufficient net income 
from conversion to pay acquisition 
costs. Sharp minds are required to 
guide the bank through periods of 
stress. 

d. Fund acquisition costs may be 
scientifically controlled through: 

1. Interest payment based upon 
analysis. At least two major cities 
in America so control interest pay- 
ments by clearing house rule that 
unwise interest arrangements are im- 
possible. The principle involves a 
quick analysis of the account, using 
standard costs, with deduction from 
interest of any excess of expenses 
over income. For this purpose, de- 
sired profit is cared for in setting the 
standard income allowance. 

2. Account analysis (both indi- 
vidual analysis for large accounts 
and group analysis or service charge 
for small accounts) scientifically 
based and intelligently and courage- 
ously applied. Realize that the real 
mission of account analysis is to 
build profitable accounts and that 
charges to accounts covering exces- 
sive service requirements are but a 
temporary means of ‘‘stopping loss”’ 
except in isolated cases. 

e. Even in the small bank the ad- 
ministration of the fund conversion 
program provides ‘‘plenty of job’’ 
for one man. Such a man should, be 
a student of financial management 
and he should have no time to spend 
on operating matters. 

f. It has been said that the meas- 
ure of efficiency in fund conversion 
is in the two things: liquidity of the 
bank and net income from conver- 
sion. The best talent obtainable is 
not too good for this bank job. 

g. Losses can and must be mini- 
mized. The lesson most bankers must 
learn is when to take a loss—while 
it is in a minimized amount or after 
the whole sad story has developed 
and interest for a year or two on the 


(Continued on page 47) 








GILBERT PAPER CO. 
Menasha, Wis. 
Please mail a copy of “A story of a Raised 
Check” without cost or obligation. 
| a ee a ae ee ne 
————————————— 
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Gilbert Paper Co., 
Menasha, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 
"The work on this check was done by a man 
selling non-alterable ink. After he had made the 


statement that he could entirely remove the writing 








from any check and having done so with ordinary 


paper, he was given this check for a test. It was 























made out to a fictitious name and the amount was 
$720.00. His acids turned the entire check a yellow 
brown and brought out the written amount in white. 
The check was lithographed on Gilbert Safety paper, 
which we specify in all our orders for drafts and 
checks," 
Yours very truly, 
Cashier 


Fill in the coupon below. It 
may be the means of saving 
you from substantial loss of 


HCH;AT 





SAFETY 











To Internationally- 
Minded Bankers 


t 


OU now have the ‘real international banking 


directory” you have always wanted « x 


~ at least 


as complete, as reliable, as up-to-date as any directory 


published + < 


directory could bex x 


* convenient as you always wished a 


« the new Rand M£Nally 


BANKERS DIRECTORY (BLUE BOOK). 


What are the affiliates of the 
Midland Bank, Ltd.? 


What are the New York 
correspondents of the Central 


Bank of China? 


What is the latest financial 
statement of the Sumito Bank, 
Ltd., of the Imperial Bank of 
India? 

Ask your BLUE BOOK. The 
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And located 


answer is there. 
in an instant. 


The Ideal Directory for 
county, state, national or in- 
ternational banking facts is the 
BLUE BOOK. A few copies 
of the recent edition remain 
unsold. Write Rand M£Nally 
& Co., Department A, 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


The Waipahu branch of the 
Bank of Hawaii 
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Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, Shanghai, China 


wet 





Buenes Aires branch of the First Natienal 
Bank of Boston in Argentine, 
South America 
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- (Continued from page 45) 
recoverable amount has been sent 
after lost principal. 

h. Most bankers have the urge to 
develop new lines of banking activ- 
ity and to add new merchandising 
departments to the bank. Such steps 
may well be carefully analyzed in 
the average case and if taken, they 
should be pursued with caution. | 
Such additions tend to multiply ad- 
ministrative problems. 


Last of all, it must be understood 
that a successful banking bperation 
depends upon men, not systems. 
Examination of case after case will 
show that the most satisfactory earn- 
ings are realized by those banks 
wherein the active management is 
identical or intimately associated 
with the proprietorship, and where- 
in the management has not only full 
appreciation of the important basic 
operating factors but also the gift 
of inspiring their associates and 
employees with a like appreciation. | 


How We Hold 70% Of Savers | 


(Continued from page 16) 

over that hazardous first year where 
he has only three chances in 10 of 
surviving, we have done him a real 
service. 

A good many savings banks do | 
not like the ‘‘Save to Spend’’ idea. 
And putting it just that bluntly, | 
none of us do. But in the last 
analysis, dollars are saved for what 
they will buy in the future, and 
through these messages we can show 


how much more can be accomplished | 


with saved dollars than with dollars 
that are daily spent. We try to fill 
the depositor’s mind with pleasant 
thoughts and inspire him with the 
idea that he can make a success of | 
his program and that it will accom- 
plish for him something worth 
while. 


We are glad to be able to say that | 


our plan is working in that we have | 
reversed the ratio of first-year 
mortality. But why not? A new 
savings depositor is a live proposi- 
tion and appreciates the help that 
we can give him. Why not set out 
this year to reverse the ratio of | 
account mortality in your own bank? 





Save the seven and lose only three 
of each ten new savings depositors. 


1933 


New Business Pians 


Most banks curtailed or discontinued new 
business activities during the trying year of 
1932. Many will “mark time” too long. NOW 
is the time—not to resume old programs— 
but to make new ones based on experiences 
of the past three years. These experiences tell 
us that: 


1. Campaigns and other ‘‘pre- 
depression” plans are obsolete. 


2. New business activities must be 
built around a sales-trained staff. 


3. Greater emphasis should be 
placed on present customers. 


We are serving many representative banks 
today—applying these principles to their 1933 
new business plans. May we offer our ten 
years of experience, in suggesting a program 
for your bank? NO OBLIGATION. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


231 So. LaSalle Street 123 So. Broad Street 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Your publication is very bene- 
ficial. It should be read by everyone 


interested in banking. 


B. KILE 


Cashier, Chardon Savings Bank Co., 
Chardon, Ohio 
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1933 


a One-Way 
Street Ahead 


Widened by experience . . . paved 
| by hard knocks... lighted by 
| intelligence . . . marked by mis- 
takes that have pointed out the 
better way ... comes 1933, a one- 
way street ahead. The path of 
progress is forward —not back- 
ward. Eyes look, not down— 
but upward to the light. It has 


always been so. It always will be. 


Traffic signals are set for “Go” 
at Mercantile- Commerce. 
Come along with us. 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 





“LARGE ENOUGH 
TO SERVE ANY 
STRONG ENOUGH 
TO PROTECT ALL” 


E find your publication one of the 
most interesting of those we receive, 


and we congratulate you upon the high 
standard of THE BANKERS MonTHLY and 
extend our best wishes for its future. 


Henry M. Hart 


Vice President & Cashier, National Bank of Commerce, 
San Antonio, Texas 

















Five Vault Safeguards 
(Continued from page 24) + 


the bank, and, therefore, the bank 
should have a receipt for each de- 


livery in the form of an entrance | 


slip signed by the customer. Second- 
ly: Signing for each entrance also 
gives a complete record of the box, 
and the information thus secured is 
often of immense value to a customer 
in recalling just when he removed 
a certain paper from his box. 


There are several things to make | 


sure of in granting access to a safe 
deposit box. Perhaps one of the most 
important is that great care is ex- 
erted when a customer asks for 
assistance in examining the contents 


of his box. I believe that wherever | 


a customer needs assistance in clip- 


ping coupons or in searching for | 


some particular paper, an officer or 
some employee outside of the safe 
deposit department should be called. 

Arnold Boyd, Counsel for the New 
York Safe Deposit Association, has 
made the following statement re- 
garding this: ‘‘Safe deposit com- 


~ 


panies must be extremely careful , 


and cautious about undertaking to 
perform any services for their cus- 
tomers or box renters which will 


involve them in the dual handling | 


or custody of the box renter’s prop- 
erties, along with the box renters 
themselves or their agents, or which 


render possible the access to such | 
properties by the company’s em- 


ployees.’’ 

Another suggestion is this: 
Wherever possible, avoid handling 
a eustomer’s box, but, where it is 
necessary to carry the box to a 
coupon room, always walk in front, 
keeping the box constantly in full 
view of the customer. Never unlock 
or lock a box unless the customer 
is near enough to watch the process. 

Every time a booth is used by a 


customer, it should be carefully ex- . 


amined before anyone else is allowed 
to use it. This is to make sure that 
nothing has been left behind. Where 
valuables are found, they should 
immediately be turned over to an 
officer of the bank. 


There are a few special cases 


which come up from time to time, 
where the custodian should not come 
to a decision alone, but should con- 
sult with an officer of the bank. 
One such ease is an _ intoxicated 


renter. Two questions should be con- | 
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sidered in allowing or refusing 
access: First, does his signature 
compare favorably with the original 


in our files? Second, will he prove | 
disturbing to other customers in the | 


vault ? 

It is most important to be strict 
in allowing aceess to a corporation 
box only in accordance with the 
signatures appearing on the resolu- 
tion and contract. A corporation 
often requests the safe deposit de- 
partment to allow access only in the 
presence of two signers, and the 
records should be plainly marked to 
make sure that these instructions will 


be carried out. A red signal should | 


be placed on the contract, and the 
box should be marked. 
Last, but by no means least, let 


us consider the written orders or | 
letters which are sometimes pre- | 


sented to us, asking that we allow 
someone other than those signed on 
our contract, access to a certain box. 
It has constantly been stated, and 
very truly, that these special orders 
are ‘‘dangerous papers’’ and they 
should be accepted only in unusual 
eases. The responsibility rests upon 
the bank to determine that the order 
is genuine, is properly signed by the 
renter, and that positive identifica- 
tion is obtained of the person pre- 
senting the special order. Customers 
should be made to realize the danger 
of these orders, and should not be 
allowed to use them frequently. 

One moment of carelessness or 
laxity may cost the bank thousands 
of dollars. 


“Using A Draft Stub” 
By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


Time and again customers will 
come to the banker and ask for in- 
formation about a draft they have 
purchased. They are not sure of the 
amount, the date, the number or 
whom it is to. In fact, they are not 
sure sometimes at what bank they 
bought it. This always calls for a 
long check-up job. A good way to 
avoid this is to copy an idea used 
by the Post Office on their money 
orders; have a stub on each draft 
with number of draft, date and 
amount. Call the customer’s atten- 
tion to the stub and tell him to save 
it. A perforated end stub of this 
type can be obtained for a small 
extra charge when you buy your 
regular drafts. 


| 














Dedicating the N ew 
| Year 
to New Business 


An outstanding accomplishment 
of the Associated System in 1932 
was the payment of $47,529,802 
in maturing obligations. An out- 
standing objective in 1933 will 
be development of New Business, 
from these sources: 


FACTORIES — System engineers 
and experts on industrial processes 
are helping industrial customers 
to reduce operating costs through 
wider use of electricity for power, 
and gas for heat. 





Proper lighting can add 11% to retail store sales. 


STORES—Studies have been made _inaugurated last year to develop 
of the use of electricity and gas in _ prospects for appliance sales. Do- 
successful food stores, restaurants, mestic Customers are encouraged 
bakeries. Trained Associated rep- to equip their homes more com- 
resentatives are using thisinforma- _ pletely with electric and gas ap- 
tiontohelp less successfulestablish- _ pliances, the cost of appliances and 
ments make more effective use of _ their operation to be paid in stated 
these services. equal monthly amounts. 


HOMES—Employees are cooper- For information about facilities, service, 
ating in a Business Building Plan _ rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
61 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





In addition to my renewal 
subscription, I would like for you to 


enter our order for five additional 


subscriptions. 


JOHN D. NORWOOD 


President, Farmers Bank & Trust Co., 
Thomasville, Ala. 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$27,051,622.55 


During the two and one-half years preceding 
November 1, 1932, $27,051,622.55 was 
distributed on regular distribution dates to 
shareholders of investment trusts sponsored 
by Administrative and Research Corporation. 


Sponsorship is Important 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Sponsors of 


CORPORATE TRUST SHARES 
AND OTHER INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


120 Wall Street New York City 


OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 





GMAC NOoOTEs 


are a standard medium for short term investment. Based on 
highly liquid assets, they provide a sound instrument for 
the temporary employment of surplus funds. GMAC obli- 
gations are in country-wide demand for the security port- 
folios of individuals, institutions and thousands of banks. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL MOoToRS 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Executive Office ~ BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 














E wrote you a short time ago stating that we did 
W not care to renew our subscription to THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY. Ontwo different occasions since 
making this statement I have looked in my magazine 
file at home for THE BANKERS MONTHLY and did not 
find it, of course. I did not realize I would miss it so 
much. You may enter our subscription for two years 
and mail it to me. 


W. R. GALLOWAY 
Vice President, Washington Bank & Trust Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS 





Reconcilement Takes Less 
Time 
(Continued fiom page 34) 
where they have been in pencil. 
There remains to be finished the 
ones that failed to balance on the 
first trial. Counter errors, meaning 


those where an entry of one account 


has been posted to another, will show 
up first. When these have been 
eliminated, the list of outstanding 
drafts presents the next best pos- 
sibility. Often the trouble is in the 
omission of a draft or in the facet 
that some draft has been paid, but 
failed to be marked as such on the 
register. 


Looking for a definite amount | 
makes this search an easy one. The 
items that have been charged and | 
not credited, and vice versa, are | 


quickly checked, for by this time 
another day has elapsed and _ the 
entries have been made and can be 
checked and shown as later charged 
or credited as the case may be. 

In a surprisingly short time the 
balanees are all reconciled, and there 
remains only the details of finishing. 
The outstanding drafts are recorded 
separately and by number to be 
used as a starting point for the 
next reconcilement, and the form 
that the correspondent bank submits 
for return is filled out from the 
completed record now on file. 

The drafts must be checked to see 
that all the ones charged have actu- 


ally been delivered, that all are gen- | 
uine, and that the endorsements are | 


complete and satisfactory. There- 
after they are sorted numerically by 
any one and filed in that manner. 
Never should the drafts be left 
with the statements. The drafts are 
for a permanent record and as such 
are not concerned with the state- 
ments, whereas the statement is of 
value only for a limited time, per- 


haps a year being quite ample, as’ 


both banks concerned agree as to 
the correctness of the account each 
month; but the drafts must be kept 
in perfect order, easily available, s0 
that any purchaser may have the 
right to prove his remittance. 
This might easily be called the 
block system, and I have frequently 
noted that the whole of it is often 
done in the time that it takes to 
decipher the most difficult one if it 


is attacked first and alone, and hap: | 


pens to contain error. 
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Five Safeguards For Receipts 


(Continued from page 18) 
leased the premises and has filed that 
lease with the local county recorder 
and has placed bonded representa- 
tives and bonded watchmen in 
charge. 

As an indication of the security 
provided by the bonded watchmen, 
here is a quotation from the articles 
of agreement between the warehouse 
company and the bonded watchmen. 

‘Said bonded watchman shall not, 
except in case of fire or other emer- 
gency, permit anyone, except the 
above-named bonded representative, 
or the successor or suecessors of said 
bonded representative, or someone 
actually accompanied by him, to 
enter the warehouse premises. When- 
ever the bonded representative, or 
the sueecessor or successors of said 
bonded representative, enters said 
premises, a record of said fact, signed 
by the bonded representative, or the 
suecessor or of said 
bonded representative, and by each 
other person entering said warehouse 
and stating the exact date and hour 
of such entry, together with a de- 
scription of any articles withdrawn 
from the warehouse, shall be made 
and promptly mailed by the bonded 
watchman direct to the executive 
office of the company.”’ 


successors 


Thus protection against unauthor- 
ized access is provided and a record 
of all access is maintained. 

The bonded representative is the 
man in charge of the warehouse for 
the warehouse company. A part of 
the articles of agreement with this 
bonded representative will indicate 
his responsibility. The following is 


quoted : 


““**#ond in consideration of the 


compensation agreed upon does hold 
himself bound by any and all in- 
structions that shall from time to 
time be furnished to him by the cor- 
poration, and does hold himself, his 
heirs, executors, administrators and 
assigns responsible to the corporation 
for any loss which the corporation 
may sustain by reason of any and all 
unlawful acts on his part or by or 
through his carelessness, negligence, 
breach of trust, or by reason of his 
failure fully to comply with such 
instructions. ’’ 

In addition to signing the agree- 
ment, the bonded representative 
must sign a printed statement, which 


is a part of the agreement, to the ef- 
fect that he has in his possession keys 
for all entrances to the warehouse 
and if anyone else, for example, the 
bonded watchman has keys, his name 
must be stated. 

It is apparent that the warehouse 
receipt itself is not a complete guar- 
anty to the wisdom of a loan. The 
loan, after all, is made on the basis 
of the inventory and so something 
must be known of the inventory and 
its salability. 

The warehouse receipts guarantee 
only that the inventory will be pro- 


tected and delivered upon order of 
the bank responsible third 
party. 

If the loan is being made on ware- 
house receipts for sugar, for example, 
the loan officer must certainly know 
the grade and value of the sugar. 
He must also know something as 
to the prospective market for the 
goods and the prospective fluctua- 
tion in prices in that. market. 

In times like these when market 
prices are very low, there is per- 
haps less market hazard than when 


by a 


(Continued on page 52) 








IN America’s 


INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER 





WHEN corporations and individuals 
move from your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a letter of intro- 
duction to New Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


eMember Federal Reserve System 0 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Don: let your 


borrowers spend 





HOURS 





NO TIME 
for Form Analysis 


OUR borrowing customers change 

and improve their products to meet 
new market conditions. But in general 
they fail to recognize the importance 
of eliminating waste in daily routine. 
You'd be surprised at their accumula- 
tion of cumbersome details and dupli- 
cations. 


Today, with production reduced, is a 
good time to give this matter serious 
study—this book is an excellent guide. 
Read it, then pass it on with your rec- 
ommendations and suggestions. 


Your secretary can procure a copy 
without charge in the United States— 
$1.00 if located in Canada or foreign 
country. 


THE CHAMPION COATED 
PAPER CO. 
Dept. B, Hamilton, Ohio 


District Sales Offices 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


New York 
Philadelphia 


St. Louis 
Cincinnati 
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Five Safeguards For Receipts 
(Continued from page 61) 

prices are higher. Nevertheless, the 

market hazard should be studied be- 

fore the loan is made. 

If the goods are in any way per- 
ishable, the loan officer must know 
the condition of the goods when they 
zo into storage and something as to 
under what conditions and in what 
time depreciation is in danger of 
taking place. 

In some eases, it may be necessary 
to have an official inspection of the 
goods to be sure of the grade and 
condition. 

The very nature of this type of 
loan requires that it be a short-term 
loan. Inventories must move in order 
that the loan may be paid and when 
loans are made on inventories that 
are being liquidated regularly in 
the course of every day’s business, 
the loan is, of course, a commercial 
loan and, if all requirements are 
fully met, such a loan is of the de- 
sirable type. 

As a rule, loans made on ware- 
house receipts originate with the 
owner of the goods. That is, the 
owner of the goods employs the ware- 
houseman and at the time of his 
employment makes arrangements 
for needed financing. 

However, such need not be the 
ease. If you have a manufacturer or 
dealer in certain goods in whom you 
have confidence but whose open-line 
eredit is hardly sufficient to ade- 
quately finance his operations, you 
may well initiate the field ware- 
housing plan. 

The names of reliable field ware- 
housemen are available and can be 
suggested to your borrower. You 
may be able to develop some very 
fine additional business with some 
of your customers. You might also 
wish to put the warehouse company 
in touch with a customer needing 
such service without permission to 
use the name of the bank. 


Fund Conversion Policies 
(Continued from page 28) 
greatest patronage from the smaller 
banks. The best banks of this city 
apparently did not desire any of the 
business from the smaller banks and 
the little that was taken decreased 
to almost nothing in 1931 and par- 
ticularly in 1932. In fact, one of 
the two top banks of the city was 
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not used as correspondent by a 
single one of the outlying banks in 
1931 and 1932 and in 1930 it joined 
with one other large bank as city 
correspondent for one of the smaller 
banks. 

Of the three largest banks, one 
is shown as principal correspondent 
for 20% of these smaller outlying | 
banks, another has about .16% of 
this business and the third gets only 
about 10% of the accounts of these 
little banks. 

It is clearly evident that one can- 
not peruse such a survey very long 
without coming to the conclusion 
that very definite steps need to he | 
taken by banking interests in order 
to inerease earnings and to place} 
banks on a very much more conserv- 
ative operating plan. Certain educa- 
tional methods will need to be 
employed in molding public opinion 
to the point where the customers of 
a bank will accept service charges| 
as the only safe and _ intelligent} 
method of running a bank. 

In a recent analysis made by one! 
of the state bankers associations, | 
it was discovered that 82% of the; 
accounts of the banks in that state! 
subject to check, were under =a 
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REED MASTER PLAN; 
CHICAGO 


The same, sane bid 
to sane, safe banks 
on same, sound basis 


Lowest Cost per Reader 


— 


Test Before You Invest 











No cost—No obligation. 
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averaged less than $60 and repre- 
in | sented only about 2114% of the total 
aj | deposits. 64% of the accounts were 
ty | under $100; averaged $23.50 and 
- represented 634% of the total de- 
posits. This means that less than 
ne} 18% of the accounts were carrying 
nt} the operating costs and profits of 
ng) the bank. 
of} If what many of our best bankers 
15 claim is true, namely, that it costs 
se) a bank not less than 4 cents every 
| time a deposit is made and not less 
in| than 6 to 8 cents every time a check 
is drawn and assuming that the 
average customer of the bank makes 
be} 5 deposits per month and issues 15 
ler) checks in the same period, it costs 
ee the bank $16.80 per year to handle 
ry... that account. 
ca- Since about 15% of a deposit must 
be! be kept in cash, a depositor would 
ion’ need to carry in his account $439 
of in order for the bank to break even. 
I am assuming, of course, that the 


ng 
ion 


ges | 

oui bank can invest safely the other 
85% of the amount so as to earn 

one) 442% interest. This would mean 

ns | that a checking account should carry 

the, approximately $500 in order for the 

ate) bank to make sure that it is making 


oo.) even a little profit. This is at least 
double the amount which the larger 
percentage of customers of a bank 
earry, for the survey made by this 
state bankers association was ana- 
lysed in 1930 when money was much 
more plentiful than it is now. 

The bankers of tomorrow who can 
stand out in front of the crowd 
and be recognized as leaders will be 
men with an inereased sense of ap- 
preciation of : 

1. The value of liquidity. 

2. The importance of a bank ad- 
hering to the policy of buying 
nothing but the highest grade bonds 
obtainable for its secondary reserves. 

3. The extreme necessity of stick- 
ing to short-time loans with collat- 
eral security which can be turned 
into eash, if the bank needs it. 


ee 
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Compare Savings With 
Other Business 
By F. LE MOYNE PAGE 


A falling off of 13% from 
high total of savings accounts for 
the year ending June 30, 1932 de- 

‘serves to be compared with the 
‘change in other lines of business. 
st ) Steel mills, for example, have been 
n. |nning about 20% capacity. Rail- 


the 
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road business is off 30%. Business 
generally is operating at about 50%. 

With this unprecedented decline 
in business and employment, it is 
not at all surprising that savings 
should be off 13%. In fact, the sur- 
prising thing is that they have not 
declined more. This depression has 
taught thousands the lesson of thrift. 
Millions of people who hever before 
appreciated the value of savings ac- 
eounts now wish they had one. It 
is quite apparent that the messages 
of savings banks are received with 
real interest because of their signifi- 
cance in the minds of most people 
now. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
now is the psychological time to 
advertise for savings. No saver of 
the past who has either closed his 
account or sadly depleted it will fail 
to see in the trends of his own ex- 
perience, the necessity of beginning 
anew. No previous non-saver can 
fail to take to heart the importance 
of what a savings fund would have 
meant in the past year. As condi- 
tions continue to improve, we may 
most certainly expect an increase in 
the number of savings accounts and 
in the number and size of deposits 
made. The question is: ‘‘ Which 
banks will get this new business ?”’ 
The answer seems to be obvious. 
‘‘Those banks which advise their 
customers through advertising and 
display to put aside a part of their 
income, will be the ones to benefit.’’ 


Modern Foreign Exchange 


by Franklin Escher. Published 
by The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Cloth. 219 pages. $2. 


The first part of the book discusses the 
why and wherefore of the exchanges, what 
brings them into existence and what makes 
exchange rates rise and fall, the author 
illustrating his points by references to 
specific occurrences such as the interna- 
tional ‘‘run’’ on the London banks in 
the summer of 1931, the subsequent fight 
to save the pound, the great gold drain 
of the following year, and so on. 

The book then takes up the interrelation 
of exchange rates and their influence on 
the movement of gold from one country 
to another, gives an intimate account of 
the principal foreign exchange markets of 
the world, discusses the abnormal influ- 
ences in these markets today—the condi- 
tions created by the huge intergovern- 
mental borrowings of recent years and the 
efforts of the great governmental banks 
to control the markets—and closes with an 
interesting discussion of the gold stand- 
ard. 






























































lf You Prefer 
the BEST Way 


aN There is one best, lowest-cost 
p OLLAPSIBL E 
ace y 


7; way to file and store your old 

deposit slips, checks, letters, 
b and all other papers and 
eace Bs records you keep for future 
reference—that is to use 
LIBERTY Boxes. Thousands of banks 
from coast to coast have used LIBERTY 
Boxes for years and frankly say there 
is no better way to do storage filing. 
Made of the best quality water-proofed, 
corrugated fibre board, strongly tape re- 


inforced. Dust-proof. Spill-proof. Sizes 
for every need. . 
* * * 
All in one piece— 
shipped collapsed 


Set up instantly— 
no qssembling 





Easy to use—can 
be overloaded safely 


Semi-seal with cord 
and tension button 





* * x 


Get the facts. Attach this handy 
coupon to your letterhead and 
mail today. No obligation. 


BANKERS BOX CO., INC. 
536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me free sample LIBERTY 
Box and full information. No obligation. 


B OGNG CR BG i os icc ckctccacetnctecsecas 


RN hk tcnnccccscusdacckidactsanesenecae 


DAMON OE i 6 660 cacnkenetistdcadicgea 



















THIS plate 
glass sign of 
scintillating 
chipped 
gold letters on a lustrous black 
background has just the right air 
of dignity and stability to em- 
phasize the soundness of the bank 
which can qualify as a United 
States Depository for Postal Sav- 
ings Funds. 


R & E Glass Signs for exterior use are 
favored because they are ever new in 
appearance, legible at greater distances, 
require no polishing, and are more 
beautiful and attention compelling. 
“Signs for Modern Banks” sent free 
on request. 


RAWSON & EVANS CO. 


720 Washington Bivd., Chicago 











Extraordinary Vault 
=== Bargain 


DOOR—Circular Right Hand Swing—15” 
Solid thickness—Clear opening 84” Diam- 
eter—Geared Bolt Work. 


STEEL LINING—Size 16’ 4” Wide x 20’ 0” 
Deep x 8’ 2” High inside; 4” thick—50% 
Drill-proof Steel. 


Immediate delivery. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to purchase one of the finest jobs at 
a ridiculously low price. 


FOR SALE BY 


The Bank Vault Inspection 
Company 


ENVELOPES 


that are impressive be- 
cause of their obvious 
high quality of materials 
and workmanship are the 
only kind of envelopes 
that the really CAREFUL 
purchaser can afford to 
buy. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 
4500 CORTLAND STREET 


CHICAGO, + ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE CAPITOL 2400 

















- PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 








The Future Of Bond Yields 


(Continued from page 9) 
other graph discloses the fact that 
the volume of production for dur- 
able goods, such as steel, automo- 
biles, and lumber, is only one fourth 
as large this year as it was at the 
peak of 1929. 

Naturally, under such conditions, 
the demand for new capital has 
fallen to very small proportions. If 
the supply of capital were flowing 
freely, interest rates on good bonds 
would be very low. This is true, 
despite the fact that the supply of 
new capital is much reduced because 
of the great shrinkage in productive 
activity. 

The production of durable goods 
will not remain upon its present low 
plane, when once industry begins to 
revive. 

But its revival will be gradual and 
cautious. 

Governments have been large pro- 
ducers of durable goods during the 
last decade. They have built hard- 
surfaced roads. Within the short 
space of a dozen years we have sup- 
plied a whole continent with a high- 
way system which has no precedent 
in all history. We have built public 
buildings of every sort and in pro- 
fusion. All this has made a demand 
for capital. But for the next few 
years the dictates of economy and 
the need for maintaining the public 
eredit will enforce a sharp curtail- 
ment in these activities. 

In the field of residential con- 
struction there is still hesitation be- 
eause of high building costs; and 
because of the desire of many people 
to restore some margin of financial 
safety, after the losses of the last 
few years. They will be more 
anxious to save and wait than to 
build and enjoy. 

In the publie utility field, the 
great expansion of recent years and 
its continuance through 1930 as a 
part of the presidential program for 





combatting the depression, 


has 
created a situation which will slackey 
the rate of electrical equipment con. 
struction for several years to come 
In the field of manufactures and of 
mines, the talk is all of excess eapae. 


ity. One would think, to hea 
sensible and practical men talk, that 
our productive plants were a curse: 
and that they had been over-ex. 
panded to the point where our need 
could never catch up to them. Al 
of this is very much overdone, of 
course, but the general state of min( 
of the business community is not 
such as to give us a rampant period 
of expansion, in those fields, until 
the period of doubt and hesitation 
is past. 

The foreign demand for capital 
will doubtless revive ; and that mue} 
more quickly than people now be. 
lieve. But here again caution will 
be the order of the day, and it will 
be years before we reach the oll 
level of foreign loans which pre. 
vailed from 1926 to 1928. 

All told, then, the demand for 
capital will be moderate during the! 
next few years, although it will in 
crease steadily. The supply o 
savings, on the other hand, will groy 
persistently and will surprise w 
continually by its volume. It will bk 
large enough so that rates of intery 
est on safe and sound bonds will b 
pushed down to levels which we hav) 
not experienced for 25 or 30 year 
The banker who watches these foree 
which lie behind the demand fe 


capital, and who observes an 
gauges shrewdly the volume ¢ 


supply should be able to decide fe 
himself from time to time what th} 
movements of interest rates al 
likely to be; and to chart his cours 
intelligently. 
f 
You can best repay the banker wh 
shares his experience with you il) 
this issue by sending your experient 
for a future number. 





Regional Savings Conferences Start In January 


EVENT 


Savings Division, American Bankers Assn. 
Eastern Regional Savings Conference 


Trust Division, American Bankers Assn. 


DATE PLACE 


Jan. 26-27 |New York City 


Feb. 14-16 |New York City 


14th Annual Mid-Winter Trust Conference 


Executive Council, American Bankers Assn. 
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Apr. 10-12 |Augusta, Ga. 
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T IS fortunate for 
| American banking | 
that its leader, the 
president of A. B. A., 
appreciates the need 
for aggressive action. 
This understanding of 
our present need has 
been apparent in sev- 
eral of his recent 
speeches which have 
been widely quoted in 
the press. In speak- 
ing before the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers 
Association in Chi- 
eago, Francis H. Sis- 
son declared, ‘‘Our 
banks can and must 
be made more resist- 
ant to the unusual 








WHO’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 
























“Avoid An Air Of Stand-patism” 
Says A. b. A. President 


be overbalanced by re- 
gard for the general 
welfare. He must also 
adopt an attitude of 
willing compromise in 
the interests of united 
action. 

**In other words, as 
regards proposals for 
banking reform, he 
must weleome cooper- 
ation in strengthening 
banking for the com- 
mon good in a spirit 
of liberalism, recog- 
nizing that, first and 
last, the fundamental 
publie interest is the 
paramount considera- 
tion. 

**T believe that, in 





stress to which they 
are bound to be sub- 
jected from time to 
time. The individual banker must exert 
himself to the utmost to make sure that 
his own bank is conducted along sound 


lines. The vast majority are doing that 
already with increasing success against 


relentless difficulties. 

‘*But beyond this, the individual banker 
must unite with the others to throw their 
combined influence into the scales on the 
side of a stronger banking system. With- 
out relaxing the sound conservatism that 
is his public duty, the banker nevertheless 
above all must avoid an air of stand- 
patism. In some eases, he must allow consid- 
erations of immediate personal advantage to 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 


unquestionable fact, 
this is exactly the 
spirit that dominates 
our banking rank and file today. I have 
yet to hear a publie expression from a 
leader among our bankers that has not 
been imbued with a high sensé of public 
responsibility, liberalism and eagerness to 
embrace to the fullest extent plans and 
proposals that will strengthen banking and 
improve its services to the public and the 
nation. I have yet to meet in private 
conversation among the men of my pro- 
fession any hide-bound opposition to true 
banking reform, any real cleavage of 
thought on the basie policy that the public 
interest is the paramount objective in 
banking. ’ 





JAMES A. STEMHOUSE has been elected 
viee president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York. Mr. Stemhouse formerly 
was the bank’s mortgage officer. The fol- 
lowing new officers have been appointed: 
Frep C. SMITH, mortgage officer, (former- 
ly deputy mortgage officer); Grorce H. 
Woopin, deputy mortgage officer, (former- 
ly deputy controller) ; Harry HE.p, deputy 
mortgage officer; PAuL B. CLERKE, assist- 
ant treasurer; Harry C. BurGess, deputy 
controller. 


Pau K. Yost, vice president for the 
past two years at the First National of- 
fice of the Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, has been placed in charge 
of the business extension department of 
the Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, and will hereafter be in the 
head office at Sixth and Spring Sts. Mr. 
Yost relieves Del Mar Reynolds, vice pres- 
ident, who is now assisting Henry M. 
Robinson, chairman of the board. 
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Bandit Resistance Brings Medal 


Frank L. Thomas, cashier of the First 
National Bank at Amesville, O., has been 
presented with a gold watch by the Amer- 
ican Surety Co., New York, as a recogni- 


tion of his bravery in frustrating an 
armed attack last winter. When bandits 
entered the bank and told Mr. Thomas 


to hold up his hands, he attempted to fire 
at the robbers, but his gun jammed. The 
bandits’ shots were deflected, but one 
struck Mr. Thomas with sufficient force to 
knock him to the- floor. This delay gave 
him time to set off the burglar alarm and 
the frightened bandits fled without loot. 


JoHN G. LONSDALE, president of the 
Mereantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co. at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been re-elected by 
Class A 
Federal Reserve Bank of 


member banks in Group 1 a 
direetor of the 
St. Louis. 


Leo D. Heaphy Advanced 


Wilson W. Mills, chairman of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank— 
Detfoit, has announced that Leo D. 
Heaphy has been elected to the office of 
vice president in charge of the operation 
of the 150 branch offices of that bank. 

Mr. Heaphy became supervisor of 
branches of the Peoples State Bank in 
1920. He continued with this work when 
the Peoples State Bank became a part of 
the Peoples Wayne County Bank and later 
was merged with the First National to 
form the First Wayne National Bank, 
which recently changed its name to First 
National Bank—Detroit. 

It is said that the extensive branch 
service which he supervises is greater than 
that of any other bank in the United 
States operating in one city. 

Mr. Mills also announced the advance- 
ment of John W. Schmitt from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice president operat- 
ing under Mr. Heaphy. 

He also announced the promotion of 
Fred T. Coughlin from assistant cashier 
to assistant vice president, and the ad- 
vancement of Fred C. Herbst from assist- 
ant bond officer to assistant cashier, and 
the appointment of D. Maitland Irwin as 
assistant cashier. 


Fuller Elected President 
New York Title And Mortgage 


Frederic J. Fuller, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Co., has been elected president of the New 
York Title and Mortgage Company, suc- 
ceeding George T. Mortimer who has re- 
signed but remains as a director and 
member of the executive committee. 

In accordance with a plan _ recently 
adopted, the Manhattan Company is dis- 
tributing to its shareholders its ownership 
of 9814% of the stock of New York Title 
and Mortgage, and the latter company 
will again function as an independent 
organization, as it did three years ago. 

Mr. Fuller has been a prominent figure 
in the trust field for many years. As a 
senior vice president of Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Co., he has been in charge 
of the personal and corporate trust de- 
partment of the company. He has devoted 
particular attention to the real estate and 
mortgage investment field. 


W. A. BROWNLEE, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Exchange National Bank at 
Tulsa, Okla., has been elected president 
of the Central State Bank. He will con- 
tinue with the Exchange National. 


SipNEY MAESTRE, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has been nominated to a one-year term as 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, there. 
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Coin Rarities Hold Up Well In 


Recent Auction Sale 


By THEODORE J. VENN 


Member, American Numismatic Association 


NE of the most important coin 
auction sales of the 1932 fall 
season was that held on Novem- 

ber 8 by B. Max Mehl, a numismatist 
of Fort Worth, Texas. It comprised 
the collections of R. Taylor and 
others and included among its offer- 
ings many rare specimens of United 
States, foreign and ancient coins. 
The sale was without reserve and 
there was considerable competitive 
bidding for the rarer pieces. 

Following is a list of the rarities 
most in demand and the prices se- 
cured therefor: 

U. S. Half Cents—1796 (very 
fair), $28.50; 1841 (fine), $41.50; 
1843 with small berries (very fine), 
$21.50. 

Large U. S. Cents—1793 Chain 
Ameri (very good), $15.25; 1793 
wreath (fine), $14; 1793 Liberty 


Cap (very good), $19.50; 1799 over 
"98 (good), $18.50; 1804 perfect die 
(about fine), $15; 1823 perfect date 
(extremely fine), $21. 

U. S. Silver Half Dimes—1794 
(about fine), $4; 1795 (extremely 
fine), $3.50. 

U. S. Dimes—1796 (good), $5.25; 
1798 (fine), $4.60; 1800 (fine), $6; 
1801 (very good), $4; 1802 (about 
very fair), $6.65; 1803 (very good), 
$3.50; 1805 (uncireulated), $3.85; 


1807 (uncireulated), $4.50; 1809 
(very good), $3.15; 1822 (fine), 
$9.25. 


U. S. Silver Quarter Dollar—1796 
(fine), $13. 

U. S. Silver Half Dollars—1794 
(very good), $12; 1795 with three 
leaves under wings, an extremely 
rare variety (about fine), $42; 1795 
with broad head (very good), 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over a thousand of its own branches in England 
and representation in every banking town in the 
world, and is amply equipped (as are the Paris 
and Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign 
Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- 
tions, exchange, and all the ramifications of 
commercial finance. Banking houses wishing to 
establish a London connexion are invit 
to communicate with the 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 





| 
| 
: 
| 
i 
| 
| 


HBAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, B.C.2 
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$10.50; 1802 (very fine), 
1815 (very good), $4. 


$8.60; 


U. S. Silver Dollars—1795 (ex- 


tremely fine), $13; 1836 (proof) 
$22.50; 1838 with milled edge 
(proof), $275; 1838 (fine), $51.50; 
1839 (proof), $87.50; 1851 (very 
fine), $53; 1852 (proof), $92.50; 
1858 (proof), $25. 

U. 8S. Gold Dollars—1854 San 


Francisco (S) Mint (fine), $15.75; 


1856 Dahlonega (D) Mint (very 
fine), $80; 1860 D Mint (fine), 
$63.50; 1861 D Mint (fine), $75; 
1868 (semi-proof), $7.50; 1870 §S 
Mint (uneireulated), $40. 

U.S. $2.50 Goldpieces—1796 with- 


out stars (very fine), $40; 1796 with 


stars (fine), $71; 1808 (about fine), 
$31.50; 1827 (very good), $48; 1831 
(uncireulated), $35; 1842 (fine), 
$26; 1845 New Orleans (O) Mint 
(fine) , $41.50 ; 1877 (very fine), $11; 
1915 Panama-Pacifie (uncireulated), 
$12. 

U. S. $3 Goldpieces—1854 Dah- 
lonega (D) Mint (fine), $29.50 ; 1880 
(uneireulated), $7.50. 

U. 8. $4 Goldpiece—1879 (proof), 
$88.80. 


U. S. $5 Goldpieces—1795 with 


small eagle (extremely fine), $47.50; 
1818 (extremely fine), $20; 1820 
(very fine), $41; 1823 (extremely 
fine), $42. . 

U. S. $10 Goldpieces—1795 (very 
fine), $47; 1796 (about uncireu- 


lated), $51.50; 1797 with small eagle | 


on reverse (acceptable specimen), 


$105; 1798 with four stars to right | 


(fine), $105. 

Set of 1915 Panama-Pacifie Coins 
—two $50 Goldpieces, $2.50 gold- 
piece, gold dollar, and 50-cent silver 
piece. The complete set brought 
$325. In another lot, the $50 round 
coin brought $175 and the $50 
octagonal $160. All the coins were 
uncireulated. 

A $5 Mormon (Utah) Goldpiece 
of 1850 (very fine) sold at $41 and 
an extremely fine C. Bechtler Georgia 
$5 piece (extremely fine), at $72. 

California Gold Coins—Augustus 
Humbert $50 piece of 1851 (good), 
$120; 1852 Humbert $50 piece 
(about very good), $127.50; 1850 U. 
S. Assay $50 piece (very fine), $185; 
1850 Moffat & Co. $10 piece (fine), 
$64. 

Colorado Gold Coins—$10 Clark, 
Gruber & Co. coin of 1860 (extreme- 


ly (fine), $40; $10 Clark, Gruber 


piece of 1861 (fine), $21. 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


60 Reopened banks; 7 National; 53 State; 52 New banks; 6 National; 
26 State and 14 State bank branches; 6 Private banks 


SurpPLus « 





State & TOWN NaME OF BaNK aND TRaNsIT NUMBER Costne Pie PRESIDENT 
Bay Minette Baldwin County Bank 61-258 (Reopened Nov. 1) $46,850 $23,590 G. W. Robertson 
Evergreen Bank of Evergreen 61-553 (Opened Sept. 2) 25,000 5,000 W. M. Newton 
Foley Farmers & Merchants Bank 61-292 25,000)... cc cues J. J. Lewis 
(Reopened Nov. 7) 
Arizona : ; 
Flagstaff *Bank of Arizona 91-157 (Branch of Prescott, Ariz.) |.........--)........... D. O. Saunders, Manager 
Tucson FE ee eer eee PERRIER re ere 
Arkansas Surplus 
Mineral Springs Mineral Springs Banking Co. (a cooperative bank) 2,150, _ aa) ye 
(Open Sept. 3) 
California : 
Hawthorne Bank of Inglewood (Branch of Inglewood) 90-1335 [.... 2.2002), oo ccc cae] cece cece cece ccccccccceees 
(Opened Sept. 30) 
Highland First Bank of —t 90-607 + 55,000 64,990 M. M. Randall 
ay Sept 
Needles Bank o' ‘Amesion ‘Branch of San Francisco) = =—=s_ | wwe ene eeeel.., a tea eet e ads ved dated aaaes 
90-1334 (Open Sept. 1) 
Colorado ; 7 
Brighton Brighton State Bank 82-457 25,000 2,500 S. J. Rhode 
Surplus 
Florida 
Fort Myers Lee County Bank & Trust Co. 63-329 190,000 2,770 F. I. Holmes 
(Reopened Aug. 29) 
Homestead First National Bank 63-514 (Opened Nov. 1) pe Philip Liberman 
Geo 
Hartwell ee Lp y An Coors ce) Pe aghredwacdeks enti tieies 
pened 
Macon Luther Williares & Son (Private) 64-1137 fw eee ee eel Luther Williams 
(Opened Oct. 3) 
Preston Oo crc rc ae Pere. rer am ae errr are 
Ray City Peoples Bank (Private) 64-1138 (Opened Aug. 15) |......-+++) cece J. H. Swindle 
Sparta OG Cen ee CRUNONED GEWEEe Neen vessel oc cc cccclacececduetescncdenssensacs 
(Opened Sept. 12) 
Idaho 
Boise First National Bank of Idaho 92-1 300,000 300,000 Crawford Moore 
(Reopened Oct. 31) Surplus 
Buhl Buhl State Bank 92-274 (Reopened Oct. 31) 30,000 41,000, Crawford Moore 
Caldwell Caldwell State Bank 92-51 (Reopened Oct. 31) ,000 38,380, Crawford Moore 
Emmett Bank of Emmett 92-84 (Reopened Oct. 31, 1932) | 30,000 19,180 Crawford Moore 
b Meridian Meridian State Bank 92-255 (Reopened Oct. 31) 50,000| ........ Crawford Moore 
Nampa Nampa State Bank 92-277 (Reopened Oct. 30) 50,000 pO A Pere 
Rupert Rupert State Bank 92-143 (Reopened Oct. 31) ,000 40,700 Crawford Moore 
Weiser Weiser State Bank 92-285 (Reopened) 50,000 55,060, Crawford Moore 
Champaign First National Bank in Champaign 70-195 150,000 160,000 N. M. Harris 
(Reopened Aug. 31) 
Chicago City National Bank & Trust Co. 2-11 (Took over) 4,000,000 1,000,000) Philip R. Clarke 
Commercial business, Savings Dept. and Cones 
Savings Dept. of Central Republic Bank & Trust 
Co. Trust and Loan Services are to be continued 
by Central Republic Bank & Trust Co. whose title 
was changed to Central Republic Trust Co.) 
(Opened Oct. 6) 
Fulton *Fulton State Bank 70-1311 (Reopened Nov. 15) 50,000 31,500 Peter Thomsen 
Momence *Parish Bank & Trust Co. 70-1856 (Opened Nov. 19) 50,000 7,500 W. W. Parish 
Argos State Exchange —_ (Branch of Culver) 71-1279 |.......... ees Ss Ree eink eedlenienee 
(Opened Sept. 21) 
Gary Gary Trust & Savings — wees ””—C—<( S””:*C Cire i a seen kabel 
(Reopened on Nov. 
Hammond *Mercentile Bank 71- ima (Opened Dec. 100,000 25,000 Alex Berger 
Kentland Kentland Bank (Private) 71-1278 P cmb Oct. 1) 10,000 5,000 G. C. Tolin 
Martinsville National Bank of Martinsville 71-1280 WE inicnxes E. C. Shireman 
(Opened Nov. 7) 
Towa 
Aplington *Austinville Savings Bank (Office of Austinville) | .........--)...0..0 0... Abe Voogd, Manager 
. (Opened Oct. 19) 
Granville Exchange Bank 72-1051 (Private) 10,000) ........... C. N. Groff, Owner 
‘ (Reopened Aug. 1) 
Northwood *Farmers State Bank (Northwood Office of Grafton, ...........)........00. W. R. Johnson, Manager 
Iowa) (Opened Aug. 11) 
Paton *Iowa State Bank (Paton Office of Jefferson, Iowa) |.........-- 00.0... 008. C. F. Harris, Manager 
Prairieburg *Wapsie Valley State Bank (Prairieburg (ae BRR jeepers J. J. Dolan, Manager 
Central City, Iowa) 
Roland *Story County State Bank (Roland Office of Story’ ........... Diede ace Senerie Parker, Manager 
. City, Iowa) (Opened Dec. 12) : 
; Woden Wiss Geaie CPOE OMO IM TAG | Lonscccticc deh vcdcccccabcscsnsedcnacdcwcceacdes 
Semere Wilmore State Bank 83-1090 (Reopened Nov. 3) 10,000 16,190) R. R. Jackman 
Elsmere Peoples an sec = — . »_. /Naaetendaneshenvaxecadsa eneeabeeckeneseauanabes 
(Covington P. O.) (Agence ‘ovington) / 
West Louisville Farmers be 73-634 (Reopened Aug. 29) C. J. Mackin 
— Whitesburg Bank of Whitesburg 73-777 (Opened Oct. 10) “SSR M. K. Marlowe 
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7 AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


CasHIER 


. F. Holmes 
. McGehee 
F. Sanders 


Carl E. Jones, Manager 
Ernest Knight 


Harold Hukill, Manager 
V. A. Smith 
T. W. Andrews, Manager 


J. H. Fears 
H. E. Schaff 


-s O. K. and 
E.C. Griffith, owners 
Frederick W. Williams 


N. E. Bullock, Manager 
E. J. Patten 
L. L. Stewart and 

M. G. Pound, owners 


Homer Pitner, V. P. & Cash. 


H. Barker 
M. McCarthy 
M. Reilly 
. G. Campbell 


Poms 


J. B. Prettyman 
H. B. Noyes 


E. E. Machamer 
Anthony Parish 


A. G. Elam 
Edgar Teague 
M. R. Wilson 


Charles Murr, Manager 
F. H. Moberley 
A. H. Berger, in charge 


Bertha D. Clark 
Herman Hale 


(Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 


Maryland 
Berlin 


New Windsor 
Williamsport 


Massachusetts 
Lawrence 
Michigan 
Bay City 
Benton Harbor 


Brown City 


Cedar 

Harrison 

Iron River 

Lineoln Park 
(Detroit P. O.) 

Manistique 

New Haven 


Olivet 


Mississippi 
Corinth 


Corinth 
Pontotoc 
Missouri 
Adrian ; 
Camden Point 
Greenville 
Novinger 
Nebraska 
Ceresco 


Dalton 
Sargent 

New Jersey 
Bradley Beach 
Matawan 
White House Stn. 


New York 


Massena 

New York City 
North Carolina 

Ahoskie 


Goldsboro 
Stokesdale 


Ohio 


Antwerp 


Leipsic 
Massillon 


Warren 


Oklahoma 
Burlington 
Wetumka 


Oregon 
Milton 
Ontario 
Portland 
Pennsylvania 
Ardmore 
Union City 
South Carolina 


Chesnee 
Florence 


Georgetown 


Johnston 
Manning 
South Dakota 

Tyndall 
Tennessee 
Cross Plains 
Etowah 
New Bern 


Texas 
Slaton 


Utah 


American Fork 


Virginia 
Norfolk 
Washington 
Cashmere 
Raymond 

Spokane 


West Virginia 
Buckhannon 


Terra Alta 
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NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


Exchange & Savings Bank 65-100 

(Reopened Sept. 10) 
New Windsor State Bank 65-299 (Opened Sept. 1 ) 
Savings Bank of Williamsport 65-86 

(Reopened Aug. 25) 


Arlington Trust Co. 53-117 (Reopened Oct. 21) 


Bay City Bank 74-33 (Reopened Sept. 26) 
Benton Harbor State Bank 74-178 

(Reopened Sept. 6) 
Brown City Savings Bank 74-497 

(Reopened Oct. 1) 
*State Bank of Cedar 74-592 (Reopened Dec. 3) 
*State Savings Bank 74-521 (Reopened Dec. 12) 
Miners State Bank 74-925 (Reopened Nov. 7) 
*State Savings Bank 74-1112 (Reopened Nov. 15) 


wag aa Bank 74-279 (Reopened Sept. 15) 
New Haven Savings Bank 74-762 
(Reopened Nov. 9) 

Olivet State Bank 74-995 (Reopened Oct. 24) 


*Corinth Bank & Trust Co. 85-107 

(Reopened Nov. 19) 
Security Bank 85-112 (Opened Nov. 10) 
*Bank of Pontotoc 85-206 (Reopened Nov. 19) 


Adrian Bank 80-1785 (Opened Nov. 12) 

*Bank of Camden Point 80-912 (Reopened Nov. 12) 
Citizens Bank 80-541 (Reopened Nov. 7) 

Bank of Novinger 80-384 (Opened Oct. 16) 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 76-920 

(Reopened Oct. 1) 
Dalton State Bank 76-699 (Reopened Sept. 8) 
Farmers State Bank 76-354 (Reopened Sept. 3) 


First National Bank 55-464 (Reopened Oct. 15) 
Matawan Bank 55-476 (Reopened Oct. 26) 
Bank of White House 55-709 (To open Nov. 1) 


Massena Banking & Trust Co. 50-525 
(Reopened Aug. 30) 

Federation Bank & Trust Co. 1-338 
(Reopened Oct. 3) 


Bank of Ahoskie 66-301 (Reopened Sept. 6) 

*Bank of Wayne 66-875 (Opened Dec. 1) 

Stokesdale Commercial Bank 66-446 
(Reopened Sept. 27 


Antwerp Exchange Bank Co. 56-873 
(Reopened Oct. 1) 
Bank of Leipsic Co. 56-1016 (Reopened Oct. 12) 
*Ohio Merchants Trust Co. 56-214 
(Reope ned Nov. 21) 
Union Savings & Trust Co. 56-269 
(Reopened Oct. 31) 


Bank of Burlington 86-696 (Reopened Oct. 13) 
Bank of Commerce 86-356 (Opened Oct. 15) 


Valley National Bank 96-329 (Open Sept. 10) 
Ontario National Bank 96-105 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
Southeast Portland Bank 24-85 (Open Sept. 12) 


*Main Line Trust Co. 60-557 (Opened Nov. 15) 
*Home National Bank 60-789 (Reopened Nov. 30) 


Chesnee Cash Depository (Opened Sept. 6) 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 67-671 
(To open Oct. 15-22) 


lGeorgetown Cash Depository 67-105 


(Opened Nov. 1) 
Johnston Cash Depository 67-670 
Clarendon Cash Depository (Opened Sept. 3) 


Security State Bank 78-869 (Opened Nov. 1) 
Cross Plains Bank 87-356 (Reopened Oct. 10) 
Cantrell Banking Co. 87-788 (Opened Sept. 12) 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 87-203 

(Reopened Sept. 12) 
Citizens State Bank 88-2164 (Opened Oct. 13) 
Peoples State Bank 97-102 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
Southern Savings Bank 68-716 (Opened Sept. 14) 
Cashmere Valley Bank 98-460 (Opened Sept. 24) 
Willapa Harbor Bank 98-92 (Opened Oct. 10) 
United Hillyard Bank 28-63 (Reopened Oct. 7) 


*Central National Bank 69-139 (Opened Nov. 19) 


*First National Bank 69-188 (Reopened Nov. 26) 


CAPITAL Prorirs PRESIDENT 
ee ee Z. P. Henry 
25,000 $ 5,000 N.C. Graybill 
300,000 2,370 L. M. Meisel 
ne C. A. Conkey 
eee Milton Burkhelder 
20,000 J.C. Viack 
25,000 .. J. E. Ladd 
50,000 . H. H. Frailing 
50,000 I. J. Salliotte 
ee Chas. R. Orr 
25,000 Walter Bates 
| P. H. Quick 
35,000 35,000 R. E. Perry, Act. V. P. 
Surplus 
Soe pa oe ee R. C. Liddon 
25,000 10,000 O. J. Knox 
15,000 3,000 Chas. Timmons 
ree W. K. Bywaters 
15,000) ........... S. Al Novinger 
20,000 1,200 Frank Wedberg 
25,000).......... J. A. Walford 
25,000 5,750 R. L. Sweet 
50,000 75,000 Jos. D. Carton 
75,000 44,520 Christian Heuser 
50,000 35,000 James A. Knowles 
Surplus 
err P. H. Falter 
DN 0's 5-0% % 600 J. D. Maguire 
Capital & 
Surplus 
ee a ‘i. bf eerianeneeddssean ess 
15,000 :240| D. P. Lemmons 
! 
25,000 6,240 J. B. Johnson 
50,000 15,000, Geo. S. Tawney 
250,000 246,830 R. E. “Bauman 
160,000 ........... John B. Estabrook 
“rpeaeal “Atos porn Phy oe Ctr apa 
Surplus, 
Profits & 
Reserves 
ere R. G. Still 
""50,000 25,000 J. H. Mackie © 
250,000 250,000 R. S. McKinley 
50,000 10,000 C. H. Eastman 
Surplus 
BI iin ssarece V. E. Hatchette 
20,000 7,500 J. C. Long 
Sere ee Samuel Abrams 
ee pee V. E. Edwards 
RN 66200keees T. H. Stuckes 
20,000 4,000 W. Z. Sharp 
7. 50,000|..........|F. M. Cantrell = 
DE cvcancous I. N. Williams 
SEROD «6 ccsscsssali J. T. Edwards 
I cccedutsucs J. F. Noyes 
100,000 25,000 H. O. Nichols 
Surplus 
5,000 — Hy. W. Rieke 
45,000 000 C: L. Lewis 
50,000 25,000 E. C. Young 
Surplus 
| Serre J. R. Whitehair 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


SURPLUs & 


CASHIER 


J. D. Henry 


E. C. Gilbert 
E. I. Eshleman 


R. W. Phillips 
E. C. Fisher 


Ezra Pepper 
Frank E. Sbonek 
F. Weatherhead 
P. E. Crouch 
C. H. Schutz 


C. L. Smith 
Roy D. Carl 


O. E. Walcott 


Abe Turner 


W. F. Holder 
H. V. Parker 


H. R. Butcher 
H. E. Smith 


Ora E. Novinger 


Fred Mostrom 


R. F. Buchanan 
E. T. Larson 


F. E. J. Bower 
Milton F. Stevenson 


C. J. Kellenburg, Treasurer 
T. J. Shanahan, Treasurer 


F. B. Crowson 
A. B. Bray 
H. K. Harris 


R. W. Wortman 
A. J. Waltz 


Edward Schuele 


B. E. Braselton 


Fred C. Stevens 


R. H. Tisdale 


Wm. J. Lloyd, Sec. & Tr. 


W. L. Hart 

W. O. Hines 

R. K. Rutledge 
J. I. Hazard, Jr. 


J. M. Edwards 
F. C. Rudy 


B. R. Laird 


W. P. Murray 


T. A. Wooley, Jr., 
C. E. Young 
E. H. Church 


H. H. Rieke 
E. E. Colkett 


|W. T. Taylor 


|R. M. Headlee 


(Continued on next page) 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


SURPLUS & 





Strate & Town NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CAPITAL Paogres PRESIDENT CASHIER 
; 
Wisconsin : r 
Chetek Ue Tee GE ee Eee Cerne MCE GE NNN hos 0.0 koe leccuwanedel wkuctudeccaceceécencecsden Gustave Johnson, in charge 
Lake, Wis.) (Opened Sept. 15) 

Eau Claire American National Bank & Trust Co. 79-1087 (to $100,000 20,000 R. J. Lewis E. M. Peterson 
’ open Nov. 21) 

Hartford Hartford Exchange Bank 79-244 (Reopened Oct.31) ....0...... 0 .ccccceeeee. cece ee ehedhatwdcene cel neekauwadeeaaeaksaeoumaaee 

Howards Grove ee FPO ay MT Oe he o> 

ian } (Sheboygan P. O.) (Reopened Nov. 9) 

| Monroe Commercial & Savings Bank 79-208 75,000 25,000 C. W. Bennett H. C. Roth 


(Reopened Oct. 3) 


| Random Lake State Bank of Random Lake 79-659 25,000 28,300 W. E. Hoelz A. J. Mueller 


Weyerhauser Seaurity State. Weems Clty Wiehe as B08 Rae | occ csses csiaicnces] entensieassenicecrnsennels O. W. Malmgren, Manager 
smith, Wis.) 
| CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 
ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 
; 9 Purchases; 10 Title Changes; 23 Consolidations; 25 Taken Over; 22 Mergers 


4 Successions; 5 Reorganizations; 8 Moved; 2 Conversions; 7 Absorptions 


Present NAME AND 


Strate & Town Teanere NUMbSR ForMeR NAME How CHANGED CaPITAL mn ey PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Arizona 
Clifton Valley Bank & Trust Co. ae Se: A Te Ce Ce Decca clenebamadasleanad be ceegeceasitscawaeeseeeuaeene 
(Clifton Branch) 91-39 Morenci, Ariz. with Clifton Rep. by H. O. 
Branch Oct. 8. 
j Hayden Vale Beek & Teat Co |Valiee Tiel & Tot Co Cems ivan cciccihecvecnccdalecdcdcsdweteccaadclceccccaneuaabens 
(Hayden Branch) 91-81 Ray, Ariz., with Hayden Rep. by H. O. 
Branch Oct. 8. 
Arkansas : 
Forrest City National Bank of Eastern Bank of Eastern Arkansas Conversion $50,000 $155,930 W. W. Campbell A. C. Bridewell 
Arkansas 81-141 Eff. Oct. 1. 
urer Lake Village First National Bank in Lake First National Bank Organized new 50,000 19,000 B. C. Clark S. H. Williams 
Village 81-598 (Opened (Closed 10/2/31) bank which 
rer Sept. 10) urchased old 
pan 
Walnut Ridge Twin City Bank 81-366 Bank of Hoxie, Hoxie, Ark. Moved and ee J. K. Gibson R. O. Rainwater 
changed title 
Oct. 3 
California 
Bellflower *First National Bank Commercial National Bank |Abeorbed (9 [ccc ccc cc cel ccccccccc sche cccccccccvcsces 
90-1048 (vol. liq. Nov. 29) 
Sonora Bank of America, Sonora Br. First National Bank and Taken over by §... 2... ccc ccc ccc cele ccc ccc ence ccccclecccccccccecccecs 
: 90-765 Tuolumne County Bank Bank of 
| America 
National Trust 
& SavingsAssn. 
and consoli- 
dated with 
Bank of 
America, 
Sonora Branch 
Eff. Aug. 13 
' Vacaville Bank of America National First National Bank PE. Ndnid bia de tndl ese ceomkacsinogeaeed debs eueledbean sees sana 
Trust & Savings Assn. Taken over by Bank of Oct. 1. and 
(Vacaville Branch) America National Trust & consolidated 
90-473 Savs. Assn., San Francisco, with Vacaville 
Branch 
Vacaville Bank of America National Vacaville Savings Bank TO Bh cai ooh Bavarel beats tl ak alba ree Gite ba: te acne te elias bea ke 
Trust & Savings Assn. Taken over by Bank of Oct. 1 and 
Tr. (Vacaville Branch) America National Trust & consolidated 
90-473 Savs. Assn., San Francisco with Vacaville 
Branch 
Colorado 
Brighton Brighton State Bank 82-457 First State Bank, Keenesburg| Taken over so. ee cece cence ccc eee cect n cues ceueeeteseeeeeece 
‘ (cert. of cancellation of 
authority issued 10/26/32) 
Durango Durango Bank & Trust Co. Durango Trust Co. SPP Coo rere meee J. J. Emmons Geo. F. Fritz 
82-56 Eff. Sept. 21 
Connecticut 
New Haven *Community Bank & Trust Columbus Bank & Trust Co. Taken over 100,000 62,810 Rosario Giaimo Francis Rossi 
Co. 51-23 Nov. 1 
Washington, D. C. Industrial Savings Bank Prudential Bank with Indus- Consolidation 50,000 9,270W. H.C. Brown Wh. A. Bowie 
15-95 trial Savings Bank Eff. Sept. 27 
Florida 
Bradenton *First National Bank 63-108 Citizens Bank, Manatee, Fla. Assets and lia- ...........0 2.20... cee eee e ee eee eeee 
bilities assumed 
Nov. 9 
Bradenton First National Bank 63-108 Manatee County State Bank, Consolidation «—_—6 wn ee cel eee e ee cece e eee ween ence eeeeeeees 
‘ Palmetto, with First 
. Caab National Bank, Bradenton 
Idaho 
Coeur d'Alene *American Trust Co. 92-27 First National Bank in Coeur Consolidation 100,000 21,960C. H. Potts C E. Alison 
d’ Alene with American rep. Dec. 9 
: Trust Co. 
Driggs Bank of Teton Valley Victor State Bank, Victor Moved and re ee B. F. Blodgett S. M. Meikle 
92-239 changed title 
Sept. 1 
Dlinois 5 
Chicago *Central Republic Trust Co. Central Republic Bank & Title. Trust 
2-10 Trust Co. business con- 
tinued under 
new title 
ge) (Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 


Illinois 
Chicago 


El Paso 
Glasford 
Monmouth 


Oakland 
Witt 


Indiana 
Charlestown 


North Vernon 


Ossian 


Roachdale 


Terre Haute 


Iowa 
Hedrick 


Story City 


Great Bend 


Tescott 
Topeka 


Kentucky 
Elizabethtown 


Louisiana 
De Ridder 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Revere 


Mi 
Bellevue 


Detroit 


Minnesota 
Belleplaine 


Crookston 
Lowry 


So. St. Paul 


Staples 


St. Paul 


Taylors Falls 


Missouri 


Bolivar 


Bunceton 


Montana 
Harlem 


Nebraska 


Benkelman 


Tekama 


New Jersey 
Hoboken 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND 
TRaNsIT NUMBER 


Continental Illinois National Continental Illinois Bank & Conversion 


Bank Trust Co. of 
Chicago 2-3 

E] Paso National Bank 
70-734 


Glasford State Bank 
70-1318 


National Bank of 
mouth 70-250 


Mon- 


Oakland National Bank 
70-815 

*Security National Bank of 
Witt 70-1673 

*First Bank of Charlestown 
71-610 

Union Bank & Trust Co. 
71-419 


Ossian State Bank 71-1008 


Rochdale Bank & Trust Co. 
71-893 

*Terre Haute First National 
Bank 71-35 


Hedrick Savings Bank 
72-2112 

*Story County State Bank 
72-2124 


*American State Bank 
83-138 


Bank of Tescott 83-628 


Topeka State Bank 44-55 


First-Hardin National Bank 
73-215 


First National Bank 84-99 


Union Trust Co. 5-183 
*Chelsea Savings Bank 
(Branch of Chelsea) 53-631 


Peoples State Bank 74-469 


First National Bank 
9-1 


State Bank of Belle Plaine 
75-316 

First National Bank 75-78 

Lowry State Bank 75-833 

*Drovers-Exchange State 


Bank 75-1041 
Peoples State Bank 75-1488 


Twin Cities National Bank 
22-57 
Stannard State Bank 75-954 


*Polk County Bank 80-342 


*Bunceton State Bank 
80-448 


Turner State Bank 93-434 
State Bank 73-1059 


First National Bank 76-186 


Hudson Trust Co. of Union 
City, Fourteenth St. Office 
55-113 


ForMER NAME How CHancep = CapiTaL 
$75,000,000 
Trust Co. 
First National Bank Assumed deposits 35,000 
(Closed 12/18/31) of old bank and 
opened Sept. 1. 
Farmers State Bank Reopened Sept. 6 50,000 
(Closed 1/22/32) under new title 
First Nat'l Bank, Kirkwood Absorbed and 200,000 
liquidated 
rep. Nov. 10 
First Nat’l Bank, Hindsboro Taken over 53,000 
Oct. 8 
National Bank of Witt ee, |, | Eiealees eee 
Eff. Dec. 12 
First National Bank and Taken over 25,000 
Bank of Charlestown Nov. 21 
North Vernon National Bank, Consolidation §.......... 
North Vernon and Butler- Eff. Aug. 29 
ville State Bank, Butler- 
ville 
Farmers State Bank Renewed charter 25,000 
Oct. 19 under 
new title 
Roachdale Bank Reorganization 25,000 
Eff. Oct. 7 
First-McKeen National Bank Merger 500,000 
« Trust Co. and Terre) Eff. Nov. 15 
Haute National Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Hedrick National Bank and Merger 26,000 
Iowa Savings Bank Eff. Sept. 10 
Story County State Bank Moved Dec. 12 25,000 
Roland 
First National Bank Liquidating and 
approved assets 
urchase 
Nov. 19 
Farmers State Bank with Merger |f.......... 
Bank of Tescott Eff. Sept. 10 
Carbondale State Bank, Car- Merger 50,000 
bondale, with Topeka State’ Eff. Oct. 22 
Bank, Topeka 
East View Bank, Eastview Dep. liabilities 150,000 
assumed and 
certain assets 
acquired 
Eff. Oct. 24 
State Bank of Merryville, Consolidation | 100,000 
Merryville with First Na-| Eff. Aug. 18 
tional Bank, De Ridder 
Kidder Peabody Trust Co. Title Eff. Oct. 24 500,000 
Revere Savings Bank, Re- Merger Ps 5 canhpneeade 
vere, with Chelsea Savings Eff. Nov. 10 | 
Bank, Chelsea, and oper- | 
ated as their Revere Branch } 
Bellevue State Bank Reorganization | 40,000 
(Closed 5/9/32) Eff. Sept. 3 | 
First Wayne National Bank Title | 25,000,000 
Eff. Oct. 8 | 
Farmers State Bank, Assets and | 30,000 
Blakeley deposit taken 
over Aug. 29 
First State Bank, Beltrami Takenover Nov.7)........... 
—— & Merchants State Takenover Nov.9 25,000 
an 
Drovers State Bank and Merger 100,000 
Exchange State Bank Eff. Nov. 21 
First State Bank, Aldrich, Consolidation 25,000 
with Peoples State Bank, Eff. Oct. 15 | 
Staples } 
Minnseste Transfer State Absorbed Nov. 5 |........... 
an 
Shafer State Bank, Shafer Consolidation 10,000 
with Stannard State Bank, Oct. 14 | 
Taylors Falls | 
First National Bank co ee ee 
Nov. 25 
Tipton State Bank, Tipton Moved and 10,000 
changed title 
Rep. Nov. 28 
Turner State Bank, Turner Moved Oct. 31 25,000 
Max State Bank, Max Moved and 25,000 
changed title 
Nov. 2 
Farmers State Bank Sold Oct. 13 100,000 


Hoboken Trust Co. Taken over and 
operated as 
Fourteenth St. 


Office 


SuRPLUS «& 
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Provits PRESIDENT CASHIER 
precedence Jas. R. Leavell |R. G. Danielson 
$ 5.2505. R. McKinney w. D. Kitchell 
7,500 J. I. Maple |R. A. Addy 
182,140J. A. Tubbs J. E. Zimmer 


12,470H. J. Rutherford (|E. N. Carter 


8,190 E. B. Long Arthur Helmkamp 
cc eueseten John Clerkin A. E. Siener 
3,270.4. A. Melching Vance Wilson 
28,060 Chas. H. Crosby (Nathan Call 
BODOG. sis nc isviccccccclecenccocndvcesies 
Surplus 


11,250J.S. Swearinger (L. E. Fleak 


3,230 Jacob Erickson R. A. Sweet 


54,650J.H. McMahon JJ. C. Nichols 


Wm. N. Oedel, Tr. 
|W. 8. Cuthbertson, 
Asst. Treas. 


229,020 Wm. H. Hill 


5 eee elie E. E. Hamilton |H. Knickerbocker 


| 
27,659,320 Donald N. Sweeny) G. 8S. Hoppin, Jr. 
| 


| 
15,490 J. S. Effertz |W. J. Gatz 


7,8501. M. Engebretson |H. F. Engebretson 
H. G. Swanson 


J. F. Griep 


24,720 Otto Bremer 
5,000 R. N. Gardner 


TETTTIC PE Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee, . 


11,840 Luke Stannard F. W. Hobart 


6,000 H. P. Thronson B. E. Johnson 


2,910F. G. Stilgebauer (D. E. Gallatin 


20,650 R. I. Stout H. J. Wragge 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


Strate & TOWN 


New Jersey 
Maplewood 


(Br. P.O. of S. Orange) 


Plainfield 


Woodstown 


New York 
Glenns Falls 


New York City 
New York City 
North Carolina 


Greensboro 


Tlenderson 


Waynesville 


Ohio 


Barberton 


Lorain 


Oklahoma 
Boise City 


Comanche 
Healdton 
Tulsa 


Oregon — 
Ontario 


Portland 


Portland 


Vale 


Pennsylvania 
ionora 


Downington 


Erie 
Johnstown 


Tyrone 
Washington 


Tennessee 
Alexandria and 
Smithville 


Dowelltown 


Johnson City 
Livingston 
Maryville 


Texas 
Albany 


El Campo 
Fayctteville 
Gonzales 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Present NAME AND SuRPLUS «& 








Tnawat Nomper Former NAME How Cuancep = CapimraL Paces PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Mesiseeet Deak & Trask ireemees ‘Trek Ci, CO bine ce iicchacecediccckedecccccctcctcccslsacuscceaceuanteal 
Co. 55-501 Maplewood Bank & Trust Eff. Sept. 27 
Co. and operated as 
Prospect office 
First National Bank 55-191 Fourth National Bank (new Cognsolidation $ 220,000 $ 239,490E. F. Feickert J. R. Harden 
—never opened) consoli- Eff. Oct. 18 
dated with First National 
Bank 
*First National Bank 55-456 Salem County Trust Co. with Merger 105,000 284,290 Jesse Lippincott I. L. Lippincott 
First National Bank off. Nov. 23 
Glenns Falls National Bank National Bank of Glenns Falls Title 100,000 686,460 D. H. Cowles W. T. Cowles 


Oct. 1 
of Manhattan Trust Consolidation 


& Trust Co. 50-255 


*Bank of the Manhattan Co. Bank 


20,000,000 36,816,470 F. A. Goodhue 


1-2 Co. and International . Nov. 26 
Acceptance Bank, Inc. 
East River Savings Bank Italian Savings Bk., Maiden Merger __........... 19,343,680 D. R. James 
1-177 Lane Savings Bank with Eff. Oct. 29 
East River Savings Bank 
*Morris Plan Bank 66-802 ee Se EE PUI) Ri ee ie I 
3ank 
First National Bank in Hen- First National Bank (closed Reorganized 0 Aer W.S. Parker 
derson 66-142 1-2-32) under new Capital & Surplus 


title Oct. 4 


First National Bank 66-210 Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Taken over 50,000 102,720 J. R. Boyd 
(Closed 9/17/32) Sept. 18 
First Central Trust Co Pee: Te DO Eo sdiccacavchasassaneueclsuecsceeuaeuaan 
56-289 (Branch of Akron) Barberton, with First-Cen- Oct. 31 and 
tral Trust Co., Akron) business of for- 
mer First City 
Sav. Bk., Bar- 
berton, was 
transferred to 
Barberton 
Branch Nov. 2 
Cleveland Trust Co. Peoples Savings Bank MEE. Si incedaasibiccaeccacsmesseacweaanens 
(Br. of Cleveland, Ohio) and deposits 
56-112 assumed by 
Cleveland Tr. 
Co., Cleveland 
and business 
transferred to 
Lorain Branch, 
Eff. Sept. 21. 
*First State Bank 86-1023 Citizens Home Bank Pussenee 15,000 22,220 J. C. Johnson 
14 
*Securitv State Bank First National Bank with Coieees 25,000 1,500 A. N. Harley 
86-1165 Security State Bank Eff. Nov. 15 ; 
*Rank of Healdton 86-1057 Wirt State Bank, Wirt, with Merger (idsendhadsigiids calc kcsdevaauncess 
Bank of Healdton Eff. Nov. 21 bitte 
*Central State Bank 86-1239 First State Bank, Dawson, Merger |... keene) occa glee eee eeeeeeeees 
with Central State Bank Dene fe Re 
*Ontario National Bank Vale National Bank, Vale Taken over 60,000 ec cudeeknas 
96-105 (Reopened Oct. 31) Oct. 31 : 
Live Stock State Bank 24-86 - —— Sey POO ROUOUG ON” Picsaciesecal, co. punta neceuaenceene 
ortianc 
*Portland Trust & Savings Commonwealth Trust & Title Trust business 300,000 142,030 Dean Vincent 
Bank 24-16 Co. purchased Surplus, 
Aug. 25 and Profits & 
company now Reserves 
operat 
“Common- 
wealth Inc.” 
*Bank of Malheur First Bank of Juntura, Moved and 20,000. ......... A. F. Masterson 
Juntura changed title i 
Union National Bank First National Bank and Merger Eff.Oct.28 200,000 100,120 B. G. Binns 
60-528 c an ee 5 » of 4 , 
Downingtown National Bk. Grange National Bank o Consolidation 140,000 20T. W. Downin 
0-807 Chester Co. with Down- Eff. Nov. 5 398,820 g 
ingtown National Bank 
American State Bank Bank of | with American Merger Eff. Oct.8 50,000 ..........,. Louis Phillips 
60-1654 State Ban 
Johnstown Trust Co. United States Trust Co. with Cees Abad eRe td ccceaacebeneeesnranee 
60-105 Johnstown Trust Co. asf 8 8=8=6h6h”.:C~;CT 
First Blair County National |Blair County National Bank Merger Cf Oct.8 250,00 161,390 F. K. Lukenbach 
Bank 60-605 & Trust Co. and First 
National Bank 
Washington Union Trust |Union Trust Co. PO Rida niwnwasslacsauscats J. M. Spriggs 
Co. 60-297 (closed 10/5/31) under new title 
Oct. 18 | 
Alexandria Bank & Trust |First Trust Co., Smithville be WR TR sdcdscenes EPR Ae Ree eer ae 
Co., Alexandria, and First a } 
National Bank, Smithville | 
First Trust Co. (Branch of First Trust Co. (Branch of m3 NM Ns dddenacurdl- 12... 52 sieauandebaanews 
Alexandria Bank & Trust Smithville) 
|_Co.. Alexandria) 67-588 ey | ; 
The Hamilton National Bk. Unaka & City National Bk. |Succeeds | 250,000). ......... W. E. Tomlinson 
of Johnson City 87-74 = } 
Union Bank & Trust Co. Citizens Bank & Trust Co.| Merger Eff.Oct.26 50,000 47,630 E. D. White 
Se of Maryvil Bank of Blount County with|M Cc 
Bank of Mai lle 87-156 ank of Blount County with Merger } 100,000 92,1003. A. Cox 
Bank of Maryville Rep. Sept. 19 | 
*First National Bank 88-619 Albany National Bank with Consolidation | 100,000 35,630J. F. Sedwick 
First National Bank Eff. Nov. 26 
*First National Bank 88-479 Peoples State Bank, Louise — > 100,000 88,600 J. W. Kubela 
et. 25 
vem National Bank Fayetteville State Bank Taken over 25,000 830C. G. Vetter 
88-1741 
Gonzales State Bank 88-295 Gonzales State Bank & Trust Taken over 35,000 ...... eceelk. J. Knight 


‘0. Oct. 11 


M. W. Williams 
Lester Van Brunt, 

Sec. 
F. B. Robards 


J. H. Way 


Lester Montgomery 
Carl Rice 


A. L. Fraley, Sec. 


D. A. Masterson 


H. O. Colgan 
E. P. Fisher 


Jennie Phillips 
Mazzeo 


|A. B. Vogt 


Geo. T. Sloan, 
Sec.-Treas. 


T. W. Roland 
T. B. Copeland 
Jno. Badgett 


J. A. Clarke 


V. S. Marett 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 











GE 
Ad 
Nicacainial > ‘ = ae p 
State & Town ee ae eee ForRMER NAME How CHANGED CAPITAL gg PRESIDENT CASHIER oe 
Texas i I 
Junetion State Bank of Junction Junction State Bank Assets purchased $ 50,000 ... i MecKceRewexGw eens ueeleed<aeebaeeed ic f Cal 
88-1121 (closed 10/31/32) by new bank ( 
Oct. 31 N 
Navasota First National Bank 88-275 Citizens National Bank Vol. Liq. Dep. 100,000 $211,230 Ewing Norwood, t 
liabilities Active V. P. ' Da 
assumed 6 
Needville First State Bank 88-1801 Damon City State Bank, Consolidation Re. eee errr Ho 
Damon, with First State Eff. Aug. 26 t 9 
Bank, Needville Lit 
Plano *First National Bank 88-629 Liberty State Bank, Murphy Purchased Nov. 3 50,000 20,200 R. A. Davis D. S. Coleman 6 
Rochester *Home State Bank 88-1273 First State Bank Title Rep. Dec. 3 oes ; Mai 
Virginia 6 
Clintwood Cumberland Bank & Trust Cumberland Bank of Clint- Merger ee C. G. Jackson R. S. Sutherland Re’ 
Co. 68-715 wood, Clintwood (New) Eff. Sept. 16 : - 
- Bank of Haysi, Haysi, Ro: 
a. ) 
Haysi Cumberland Bank & Trust Bank of Haysi <p. EE COOL Tees OPE ere ee re TT ree ne ) F 
Co. (Branch of Clintwood, Eff. Sept. 16 Sta 
Va.) 68-624 “i 
Washington Wi 
Monroe First National Bank Monroe National Bank with Consolidation 25,000 13,090 Frank Wagner R. W. Jellison : 
98-120 First National Bank Eff. Aug. 3 h 
West Virginia it 
Charles Town Farmers Bank & Trust Co. Farmers & Merchants De- Merger 100,000 74,240 R. L. Withers 8. L. Phillips 
69-365 posit Co., and Jefferson Eff. Sept. 26 IDA 
Bank & Trust Co Boi 
Weston Weston National Bank National Exchange Bank Assets taken over 100,000 50,000C. L. Peters isuvomewen _ 9: 
(new) 69-144 (closed 10-3-31) by new bank Surplus aot 
which opened { sul 
Sept. 15 R 
Wisconsin Cal 
Clintonville *First National Bank 79-309 Citizens State Bank, Bear Consolidation = 
Creek, with First National Eff. Nov. 29 Cot 
Bank, Clintonville _ 9 
Crandon Crandon National Bank Forest County State Bank Taken over Rep 25,000 ...........|A. C. Luthey P. M. Smith Eag 
79-1064 Oct. 28 Em 
East Troy *State Bank of East Troy Farmers & Merchants Bank Merger 30,000 21,690 E. B. Rohleder H. E. Henry 31 
79-511 with State Bank of East Eff. Nov. 21 Ger 
Troy 1 
Edgar *Bank of Edgar 79-513 Fenwood State Bank, Absorbed Nov. 12 ee eee ee ; Kin 
Fenwood N 
Madison First National Bank 79-46 University Avenue National Absorbed Sept.30 bet Geo ptacanen etl aes 7s 2h Mer 
Bank and operated as — 
West Branch Nar 
Manitowoc Manitowoc Savings Bank American Exchange Bank Consolidation ie F ee Pere ee ere ee re | A 
79-112 with Manitowoc Savings Eff. Oct. 15 Par 
Bank j Ss: 
Milan *Bank of Athens (Milan Re- Milan State Bank Closed and assets ; ....C. F. Schmidt, Mgr ' Ruy 
ceiving & Disbursing Sta- (closed 10/22/32) and liabilities i . 
tion of Athens) taken over - We 
Milwaukee First Wisconsin National Bay View National Bank Absorbed Oct. 18 . ine Man newaepeiea ee bs sbecedewender i A 
Bank 12-2 and operated as j ri 
Bay View office ' ILL 
Milwaukee First Wisconsin National National Bank of Commerce Consolidated E nhgda Got BEG lode ccs Waele bea be ee Rea see etataeereoe | Ale 
Bank 12-2 with First Wisconsin Na- Sept. 22 and ae 
tional Bank operated as ‘ Are’ 
Commerce “BR 
office i Ast 
Milwaukee *First-Wisconsin National Northwestern National Bank Taken over re P ‘ s wu 
Bank, Northwestern Nov. 21 and eo} 
Branch operated as oO 
Northwestern Car 
Branch i, 
Milwaukee First Wisconsin National Sixth Wisconsin National Bk. Absorbed Oct. 18 be dines paween Saeceerseee ~ 
Bank 12-2 and operated as c DI 
Sixth Wiscon- ha 
sin Office ~ N 
Osceola *Bank of Osceola 79-637 Osceola State Bank with Consolidation 60,000 28,720 Fred Gruenwald B. J. Zimmerman | ( hi 
Bank of Osceola Eff. Nov. 14 ‘ 
Randolph *Dairyman’s State Bank Randolph State Bank with Closed and part 50,000 15,000 R. E. Goodhouse C.G. Blochurtz 7 1, 
79-1055 Dairyman’s State Bank of assets and Chi 
liabilities Be, 
consolidated Edg 
Reedsburg The Reedsburg Bank Citizens State Bank and Merger 200,000 112,540 R. P. Perry J. H. Hickey S 70 
79-262 Reedsburg Bank Eff. Sept. 24 Elk 
Vesper Vesper-Arpin State Bank Vesper State Bank, Vesper Consolidation 25,000) ...........(0. Hl, Bors C. E. Honkomp — 
79-704 and Dairymans State Bk., Eff. Nov. 1 St 
Arpin For 
Waterloo Farmers & Merchants State Waterloo State Bank with Merger sites Pe Ie ee Zgaelout eck heen 17 
Bank 79-709 Farmers & Merchants Eff. Sept. 19 Fult 
State Rank Se 
= Gor 
me 
i ARKANSAS Weaverville—Triniity County Bank. 9- 1g 
Banks Reported Closed Horatio—*Bank of Horatio. 81-364—In _ 685—Oct. 29. oiegh nad iret 
with closing dates and transit numbers. hands of Bank Commissioner for Woodlake—*First National Bank. 90-7711 17 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * liquidation Nov, 25. —Suspended Nov. 26. Jack 
E COLORADO 70 
CALIF NI Bote 
ALABAMA ene nent pent en.e19.. Castle Rock—Castle Rock State Bank. | Lex! 
Andalusia—Andalusia National Bank, Alturas— Modoc County Bank. 90-812— 82-379—Nov. 1. 70 
61-130—Oct, 3. Dec. 3. : - Eads—*Eads State Bank. 82-438—Nov. Lom 
Fairfield—Fairfield Trust & Savings Cedarville—*Modoc County Bank, Sur- 28. 
Bank. 61-521—Oct. 12. prise Valley Branch (H. O. Alturas)— Georgetown—Bank of Georgetown. 82- Mar! 
Frisco City—*Peoples Bank. 61-432— 90-563——Dec. 3 138—Nov. 9. ees 
Nov. 12. Fort Bidwell—*Modoc County Bank peetz—First National Bank. 82-342— Maz 
Lincoln—*First National Bank. 61-318— _ (Branch of Alturas) 90-595—Dec. 3. Suspended Sept. 19. Su 
Suspended Nov. 30. Grimes—The Colusa County Bank | : Mur 
Monroeville—*Monroe County Bank. 61- (Branch of Colusa) 90-810—Vol. closed CONNECTICUT Ode} 
325—Nov. 12. Oct. 1, Moosup—Moosup Trust Co. 51-279—In del 
Red Level—Peoples Bank. 61-439—Oct. 6. Marysville— “*Decker-Jewett Bank. ao voluntary liquidation. Onn 
———— Bank of Reform. 61-349 oy Be > pan of State Banking FLORIDA ome 
3 sit Princeton—Colusa County Bank (Branch Fort Pierce—Fort Pierce Bank. 63-120 Oliv, 
ARIZONA of Colusa) 90-737—Vol. closed by Head —Sept. 9. 0 70 
Tucson—*United Bank & Trust Co. $1- Office Nov. 1 and business transferred Monticello—Bank of Monticello. 63-305 ral 
142—-Nov. 16. to Head Office. —Sept. 21. 70 
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Sarasota—Bank of Sarasota. 63-194— 
Aug. 29. i 
Tallahassee—*Exchange Bank. 63-70— 

Suspended Nov. 23. 


GEORGIA 

Adrian—Bank of Adrian. 64-811—Sus- 
pended Oct. 15. 

Cairo—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 64- 

Suspended Nov. 1. In hands of 
Dept. for liquidation or reinstatement. 

Calvary—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
(Branch of Cairo) 64-788. Suspended 
Nov. 1. In hands of Dept. for liquida- 
tion or reinstatement. 

Dawson—Dawson-City National Bank. 
64-188 7. 

Homerville—Clinch County Bank. 64- 
990—Suspended Oct. 11. 

Lithonia—Citizens & Contractors Bank. 
64-339—Vol. Liq. Oct. 19. 

Macon—American Loan & Savings Co. 
64-1129 (Private) (Not operating) 
teynolds—First National Bank. 64-492 
—Suspended Oct. 

Roswell—Citzens Bank. 64-380—Sus- 
pended Nov. 1. In hands of Dept. for 
liquidation or reinstatement. 

Statesboro—*Bank of Statesboro. 64-237 
—Suspended Dec. 5. 

Willacoochee—Merchants & Farmers 
Bank. 64-413—Suspended Oct. 31. In 
hands of Dept. for liquidation or re- 
instatement. 


IDAHO 


Boise—First National Bank of Idaho. 
92-1—Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 31 

Buhl—Buhl State Bank. 92-274—Aug. 31. 
Reopened Oct. 31. 

Caldwell—Caldwell State Bank. 92-51 
—Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 31. 

Cottonwood—Cottonwood State Bank. 
92-120—Sept. 10. 

Eagle—Bank of Eagle. Sept. 1. 
Emmett—Bank of Emmett. 92-84—Aug 
31. Reopened Oct. 31. 

Genesee—Genesee Exchange Bank. 92- 
107—Sept. 7. 

Kimberly—Bank of Kimberly. 92-176— 
Nov. 9. 

Meridian—Meridian State Bank. 92-255 
—Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 31.. 
Nampa—Nampa State Bank. 92-277— 
Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 30. 
Parma—Parma National Bank. 92-26: 
Sept. 1. 

Rupert—Rupert State Bank. 92-283— 
Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 31 
Weiser—Weiser State Bank. 92-285— 
Aug. 31. Reopened. 


ILLINOIS 


Alexander—*Alexander State Bank. 70- 
1128—Nov. 22. 

Arenzville—*Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 70-1053—Dec. 8. 

Astoria—Astoria State Bank. 70-759— 
(This bank closed Sept. 26, 1931 re- 
opened Sept. 1, 1932 and closed again 
Oct. 4) 

Carriers Mills—Citizens Savings Bank. 
70-708—Vol. liquidation which will 
probably be completed by Dec. 1. 

Chapin—*Chapin State Bank. 70-1214— 
Nov. 28. 

Chicago—Chicago Joint Stock Land 
_— 2-74—In hands of Receiver Oct. 














Chicago—Parkway State Bank. 2-368 
—Nov. 3. 

Edgewood—State Bank of Edgewood 
70-1082—Oct. 13 ? 
Elkhart—Elkhart State Bank. 70-1274 
—Liquidating through Williamsville 
State Bank. Williamsville, Oct. 11. 
Forreston—Commercial State Bank. 70- 
1782—Oct. i 

Fulton—Fulton State Bank. 70-1311— 
Sept. 23. Reopened Nov. 15. 

Goreville—*Citizens State Bank. 70-1905 
—Liq. through First National Bank, 
Vienna, Nov. 26. 

Highland Park—*North Shore Trust Co. 
70-1686—Dec. 6. 

Irvington—Farmers State Bank. 70- 
1738—Nov. 10. 

Jacksonville—* Ayers National Bank. 
70- 164—Nov. 21, 

2 State Sank of Lexington. 
“70-766-—Oct. 31. 

Lombard—*South Lombard Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 70-2099—Dec. 6. 

Marengo—First National Bank. 70-656 
—Suspended Aug. 27. 

Mazon—First National Bank. 70-1446— 
Suspended Oct. 7. 

Murdock—*Murdock State Bank. 70-1478 
—Nov 

Odell—State Bank of Odell. 70-858— 
Oct. 31. 








Oglesby—sOglesby State Bank. 70-1505 


Olive jn oie Branch State Bank. 
70- 1760—Oct. 10 


70-1090—Oct. ‘19. 





ank of Orangeville. 
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Palestine—First National 
> 9 

Pearl City—*Pearl City State Bank. 

Rankin—Rankin, 


70-1539—Nov. 12. 
> Per gg Bank of Rose 


Stockton-—Peoples State Bank. 


Stronghurst—*State 
st. 70-956—Dec. 1. 
Tallula—Tallula State B 


Park—State 
70-2087—Oct. 15. 
Union—First Stat® Bank. 





W heeler—*State Bank of Commerce. 


Ww oodbine —*W oodbine 





Hymera State Bank. 


Indianapolis—United Labor & 
20-91-—Vol. liquidation. 
Lewisville—First National Bank. 

Orleans—Citizens State Bank. 


R canoke—First & Farmers State Bank. 
71-895—Sept. 8. 
Summitville—Farmers State Bank. 
1159—Sept. 13. 
Mishawaka—Mishawaka-St. 
71-162—Vol. 
Vincennes—First National Bank. 
—Suspended Oct. 1. 


Joseph Loan 
& Trust Co. i 


Creek—Maple 
72-945—Oct. 
Plaine—Corn Belt Trust & Sav- 
72-292—-Sept. 12 
tutland ‘Savings 
72-2127—Sept. 
Buckeye—State 4 


ings Bank. 
Bradgate—* 





Conroy—*Conroy Savings Bank. 
Fe rtile —*Farmers Savings Bank. 
Gue rnse y—*Guernsey Savings Bank. 
- “Security Savings Bank. 
s.r State 
Laurens*Farmere 
L aure ns—*State Bank of Laurens. 
Le ste oe, ‘itisene Savings Bank. 
Lew is— -*Citize ns State 
Mz vdrid— *Madrid 
23. 

Maxwe ll—*Farme rs State 
New hali—*New hall State 
y Providence—Providence State 
_ 72-1497—Oct. 27. 
Northboro—First National Bank. 
Orient—First 
y. 72-1066—Nov. 10. 

Rutland—Rutland Savings Bank. 

pt. 2 

: Rock— Shell 
72-779—July 28. 

Slater—*Farmers Savings Bank. 
y City—First National Bank. 
Tiffin—Tiffin 


Van Horne—*Farmers Savings Bank. 





We bster. ¢ ity—*First National Bank. 
166—Suspended Nov. 2 
"es Point—West 
72-1834—Nov. 


Beaumont—Beaumont State 

2 

Bonner Springs—Commercial State Bank. 
83-1272—Sept. 

( ‘imarron—*Citizens State Bank. 





E Ninw ood—*Citizens State Bank. 


Coeammiea bias 
Greensburg. 85.948. Ook, 6. 
i (Salina P. O.)—Hedville 
Bank. 83-1210—Sept. . 
Hunnewell—Farmers 
1289—Oct. 19. 
Kirwin—Farmers State Bank. 


Larned—Arkansas 
83-1258—Sept. 


Valley State 


Medicine Lodge—Home State Bank. 83- 
1290—Closed by order of Board of 
Directors Nov. 

Ogden—State Bank of Ogden. 83-1121— 
Sept. 20. 

Penalosa—Penalosa State Bank. 83-987 

Sept. 20. 

oe of Scandia. 83-527—Oct. 





Sparks—*Sparks State Bank. 83-1044— 
Dec. 2. 

Stafford—*First State Bank. 83-265— 
Nov. 22. 

St. Francis—First National Bank. 83- 
586—Suspended Oct. 29. 

Sylvia—State Bank of Sylvia. 83-500— 
as by order of Board of Directors 
NOV. (¢. 

Trousdale—*Trousdale State Bank. §83- 
1203—Deec. 1 

‘Vaage=~ amnentane State Bank. 83-1105 
—Dec. 6. 

Wilmore—Wilmore State Bank. 83-1090 
—Oct. 21. Reopened Nov. 3. 

KENTUCKY 

Barlow—Bank of Barlow. 73-428—In 
hands of Banking Commissioner for 
liquidation Oct. 27. 

Glasgow Junction—Bank of Glasgow 
Junction. 73-501—Oct. 31 

MICHIGAN . 

Bancroft—State Exchange Bank. 74-561 
3eulah—-*Central State Bank of Ben- 
zonia. 74-574—Suspended Dec. 9. 

Center Line—Center Line State Sav- 
ings Bank. 74-1071—Suspended Aug. 
99 

Daggett—Daggett State Bank. 74-933 

—Aug. 30. 

East Detroit—First State Bank. 74-1016 
Suspended Sept. 30. 

Frank fort—*State Savings Bank. 74-650 
—Suspended Nov. 25. 

Grand Ledge—Grand Ledge State Bank. 
74-320—Suspended. Rep. Sept. 28. 
Mt, Clemens—*Citizens Savings Bank. 

74-210—Nov. 23. 

Mt. Morris—*Mount Morris State Bank. 
74-752—Suspended Dec. 3. 

Neg: ‘egaunee State Bank. 74-197 

a ; 














Plainwell—Citizens State Savings Bank. 
74-795—Sept. 19. 
Powers—First State Bank. 74-802— 


Sept. 1. 
Republic— Republic State Bank. 74-934 
—Oct. 22. 


Rose City State Bank. 74- 
. Rep. Sept. 28. 
Stephenson—*Bank of Stephenson. 74- 
851—Suspended Dec. 6. 
Wayland—Wayland State Bank. 74-880 


Rose City 











—Sept. 21. 
MINNESOTA 
Bluffton—State Bank of Bluffton. 175- 


1022—Closed Nov. 10 by order of Board 
of Directors. a 

Carver—*First State Bank. 75-681—Dec. 
6 


Frazee—First National Bank. 75-258— 
Sept. 15. 

Garfield—Garfield State Bank. 75-759— 
Sept. 7. 

Glencoe—Bank of Glencoe. 75-234—Aug. 
31. 


Harmony—*Peoples State Bank. 75-1295 
—Deec. 

Hollandale—Produce State Bank. 75- 
1572—Oct. 22. 

Howard Lake—Bank of Howard Lake. 
75-459—Sept. 17. 

Jackson—Brown National Bank. 75-215 
—Suspended Oct. 1. 
cen) State Bank of Kenyon. 75-308 
—Oct. 15. 

Lake Benton—National Citizens Bank. 
75-393—Oct. 

Little Falls—Commercial State Bank. 
75-111—Closed by order of Directors 
Nov. 7. 

Mantorville—First State Bank. 75-840— 
Oct. 10. 

Motley—*First National Bank. 75-859— 
Suspended Dec. 8 

New Auburn—State Bank of New Au- 
burn, 75-868—Sept. 9. 

Perley—Farmers & Merchants. State 
Bank. 75-1182—Oct. 18. 

Pipestone—Security Bank. 75-182—Oct. 








31. 
ted Lake Falls—First State Bank. 75- 
238—Oct. 27. 





tenville—Renville State Bank. 75-320— 
Nov. 2. _ 
Sabin—Sabin State Bank. 75-926—Nov. 


st “Michael—*State Bank of St. Michael. 
75-947—Dec. 6. 
St. Paul—East Side State Bank. 22-81 
—Oct. 20. 
St. Paul—*Phalen Park State Bank. 22- 
85—Dec. 9. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Sunburg—Farmers State Bank. 
—Sept. 2. 

Vergas—Farmers State Bank. 
Sept. 13. 

Wabasso—Citizens State Bank. 
Oct, 3. 

Waden *Merchants National Bank. 
324—-Suspe nded Dee. 5. 

Wendell—First National 
Sept. 15. 

MISSOURI 

Cape Girardeau— 
104—Nov. 7. 

Cleveland—*Bank of Cleveland. 
Nov. 29. 

Drexel—Inter-State 
o. 

Faucett—Bank of Faucett. 80-980—Aug. 
31. 

Half Way—*Bank of Half Way. 
—Nov. 26. 

Knox City—Home Bank. 

Rhineland—Rhineland 
Sept. 6. 

Santa Rosa—Farmers 
Nov. 1. 

Washburn—*Bank of Washburn. 
Nov. 21. 

Ww ee National Bank. 

20—Suspended Nov. 17. 


MONTANA 

Deer Lodge—United States National 
Bank. 93-77—Suspended Oct. 22. 

Flaxville—State Bank of Flaxville. 93- 

93-316—Oct. 28. 


Bank, 


Sturdivant Bank. 80- 


80-926— 


3ank. 80-707—Nov. 


80-1611 
80-773—Oct. 15, 
Bank. 80-845— 


3ank. 80-1202— 


80-1245 
80- 


291—Oct. 4. 
Vida—First State I 


NEBRASKA 


Arthur—Arthur State 
Vol. Liq. Nov. 5. 

Avoca—* Bank of Avoca. 

Bladen—State Bank of 
—Sept. 30. 

Cedar Rapids—Farmers State Bank. 
1231—Sept. 24. 
Chappell—Chappell 
—Sept. 28. 
Cotesfield—First 

Oct. 
Farwell—Farwell State Bank. 
Vol. in hands of Dept. of 
Commerce Oct. 25. 
Filley—*State Bank of Filley. 
Dec. 1. 
Foster—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
951—Sept. 19. 
Henderson—*Farmers State 
518—Nov. 21. 
Holdrege—Phelps County Bank. 76-944 
—Closed Nov. 8 and taken over by 
Dept. of Trade & Commerce, 
Hooper—Hooper State Bank. 
Sept. 12. 
{navale—*Bank of Inavale. 
9. 


sank. 


Bank. 76-1004— 


76-644—Nov. 29. 
Bladen. 76-446 


76- 
76-948 
76-692— 


76-601— 
Trade & 


State Bank. 


State Bank. 


76-724— 
76- 


Bank. 76- 


76-331— 


76-762—Nov. 

Lanham—*State 
775—Nov. 28. 

Liberty—*State Bank of Liberty. 
—Closed Dec. 7 
ganization. 

Raymond—*Bank of Raymond. 
Nov. 

Ww innebago—State Bank of Winnebago. 
76-1018—-Vol. in hands of Dept. of 
Trade & Commerce Oct. 25. 

Winside—Citizens State Bank. 76-1282— 
Suspended operations for purpose of 
reorganization Oct. 19. 

York—American Trust Co. 
process of liquidation. 
Treas. Sept. 


NEVADA 

Reno—*Reno National Bank. 
pended Dec. 9. 

NEW JERSEY 

Ocean City—*First National 
359—Suspended Nov. 18. 

NEW MEXICO 
Alamogordo—*State Bank of Alamo- 
gordo. 95-178—Suspended Nov. 12. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Old Fort—Bank of Old Fort. 
Sept. 15. 


Wilson—*North Carolina Industrial Bank 
(Unit of Greensboro) 66-863—In pro- 
cess of liquidation. Will be discontinued 
about April 1, 1933. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Barney—Bank of 
24 


Bank of Lanham. 76- 
76-780 
for purposes of reor- 


76-849— 


76-1047—In 
Rep. by Sec- 


94-3—Sus- 


Bank. 


55- 
66-410— 


Barney. 77-5 

Crosby—First 
Suspended Nov. 1. 

Fort Yates—First State 
Oct. 25. 

Grenora—Northwestern State Bank 
1072—Oct. 17. 

— State Bank. 77-771—Sept. 
1 


National Bank. 


Bank. 


77-820—Oct. 


Solen—Solen State Bank. 
2 


Wellsburg—Farmers State Bank. 77-817 
—Sept. 21. 
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OHIO 

Greenwich—*Farmers Banking Co. 
789—Dec, 1. 

Ottawa—*Bank of Ottawa Co. 
Nov. 28. 

Tontogany—Tontogany Banking Co. 
1180—Oct. 25. 

Valley C ity—Farmers 
56-1183—Oct. 7. 

OKLAHOMA 

Allen—First 
Nov. 14. 

Asher—*Canadian Valley Bank. 
Nov. 14. 

Burlington—Bank of Burlington. 86-696 
Sept. 20. Reopened Oct. 13. 
Ft. Towson—*American National 
86-11083—Vol. Liq. Nov. 19. 
Hillsdale—Bank of Hillsdale. 
Oct. 12. 

Lamont—*Citizens Bank. 86-514—Nov. 3. 

Maud—*Maud State Bank 86-556—Nov. 
14. 

McLoud—First National Bank. 
Nov. 14. 

Perry—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 86- 
5 Sept. 24. 
Shawnee—Shawnee 

30—Nov. 14. 
Sulphur—Park National Bank. 

Nov. 14. 
Tecumseh—Tecumseh 

86-282—Closed. 
Wetumka 


56- 
56-601— 
56- 


Bank. (Private) 


National Bank. 86-508— 


86-613— 


Bank. 


86-776- 


86-509— 


National Bank. 86- 


86-133- 


National Bank. 
Bank of Com- 
merce, 86-356—Vol. liquidation. De- 
posits taken over by new Bank of 
Commerce Oct. 15. 
Wynona—*Wynona National 
921 Vol, Liq. Nov. 10. 
OREGON 


Gresham—First State Bank. 96-129—In 
hands of Supt. of Banks for liq. Sept. 
9 


Bank. 86- 


La Grande—The First National Bank. 
96-328—Suspended Oct. 19. 
Mitchell—Mitchell State Bank. 96-286— 
+4 hands of State Banking Dept. Oct. 
1 
Scappoose—First National 
—Suspended Sept. 29. 
Springfield—First National 
Suspended Oct. 10. 
Wasco—Bank of Commerce. 96-142—In 
hands of State Banking Dept. Sept. 5. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Cairnbrook—First Bank. 60- 
1454—-Sept. 14. 
Clymer—Dixonville Deposit Bank. 60- 
1661—In possession of Dept. Sept. 27. 
Dickson (Ind. Br., Scranton P. O.)— 
Liberty National Bank. 60-1663—Sus- 
National 


pended Oct. 3 
Emporium—First 60- 
1147—Siispended Sept. 23. 
Homer City—Homer City National Bank. 
60-1191—-Suspended Oct. 15. 
Pittsburgh—Diamond National Bank. 8- 
19—Nov. 12. 
Pittsburgh—Duquesne 
8-20—Nov. 14. 
Pittsburgh—*Real Estate 
Trust Co. 8-102—Nov. 16. 
Springfield (Media P. 0O.) 
National Bank. 60-1723 
Sept, 22. 
Yukon—First National 
Suspended Sept. 16. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mullins—Bank of Mullins. 
24. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
3owdle—*First State 
Suspended Nov. 14. 

Bowdle State Bank. 
Suspended Oct. 19. 

Egan—First National 
Oct. 

Faulkton—*First National Bank. 

29. 


3Zank. 96-219 


Bank. 96- 


National 


sank. 


National sank. 
Savings & 


Springfield 
Suspended 


Bank. 60-1456— 
67-179—Oct. 
Bank. 78-211— 
78-819— 


78-536— 


78-709 


Bank. 


Flandreau—First National Bank. 
—Suspended Oct. 22. 
Greenway—*Greenway 
548—Nov. 29. 
Java—First State 78-283—Sus- 
pended Oct. 3. 
Letcher—First National Bank. 78-344— 
Suspended Sept. 27. 
78-305—Sus- 


Montrose—*Montrose Bank. 
pended Nov, 23. 

Tulare—*State Bank of Tulare. 78-619— 
Suspended Dec. 5. 

Wessington—Citizens National Bank. 78- 
250—Suspended Oct. 3 

TENNESSEE 

Baxter—*Baxter Bank & Trust Co. 
320—Nov. 25. 

Holladay—Bank of Holladay. 87-399— 
Oct. 3. 

Leipers Fork (Franklin P. O.)—*Bank 
of Leipers Fork. 87-529—Nov. 26. 

Nolensville—Nolensville Bank. 87-440— 
Oct. 24. 


78-85 
State Bank. 78- 


Bank. 


87- 


Va of Vonore. 87-485—Oct, 

TEXAS ; 

Georgetown—*City National 88. 
197 Sus Nov. 17. 

Gonzales—Farmers National 88. 
296—Suspended Oct. 11 

om State Bank. 88- 1477—Sept, | 


Bank. 


sank. 


at ag ah Ng 2 & 
Bank. 88-1160—Vol. Liq. 

Sunset—Sunset State Bank. 
Sept. 12. 

WASHINGTON 

Buena—Buena State Bank. 
4 


Planterg 
88-1310— 


98-408—Noy, 


Davenport—*Lincoln County State Bank, 
98-145—Nov. 14. 

Ephrata—*First National Bank. 98-400—) 
Suspended Nov. 28. 

St. John—*Farmers State Bank. 98-375— 
Suspended Nov. 16. 1 

Walla Walla—Peoples State Bank. 98- 
19—Sept, 14. 

Waterville—Douglas County State Bank, 
98-163—In hands of Supervisor of 
Banking for liq. Sept. 14. 


79-431) 
9-436— 
79-1018 | 
79-446—Sus- 


Bank. 


Sank. 


Bank, 
Reopened - 


WISCONSIN 

Abbotsford—Abottsford 
—Suspended Oct. 17. 

Almena—Almena State 
Suspended Oct. 31. 

Astico—State Bank of Astico. 
—Suspended Oct. 1. 

Avoca—Avoca State Bank. 
pended Sept. 22. 

Bristol—*Home State Bank. 79-962— 
—Suspended Dec. 7 following holiday 
proclamation dated Dec, 1. 

Chili—Chili State Bank. 79-768—Sus- 
pended Oct. 15. 

Cornell—State Bank of Cornell. 79-828 
—Suspended Oct. 7. 

Eagle River—Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. 79-896—Suspended Oct. 29, 

Galesburg (Navarino P. O.)—Galesbur 
State Bank. 79-964—Suspended Oct. 1 

Green Bay—*South Side State Bank. 79 
989—Suspended Nov. 23. 

Hartford—Hartford Exchange 
79-244—-Suspended Oct. 22. 

Oct. 31. 

Hayward—Sawyeér County Bank. T7% 
894—-Suspended Oct. 31. 

Howards Grove—State Bank of Howard 
Grove. 79-794—Suspended Oct. 31. 

Howards Grove (Sheboygan P. 0.) 
State Bank of Howards Grove. 79-7§ 
—Suspended Oct. 31. Reopened Nov. & 

Iron River—*Iron River Bank. 79-284 
Closed Dec. 1. after holiday proclaime 
Nov. 26. 

Kenosha—United States National Ban 
& Trust Co. 79-68—Nov. 14. 

Lomira—*Lomira State Bank. 79-588 
Suspended Nov. 30. 

Lublin—*State Bank of Lublin. 79-100 
—Suspended Nov. 28. 

Marshfield—*Cloverland State Bank. 79 
170—Suspended Dec. 6. 

Marshfield—*First National Bank. 7 
167—Suspended Dec. 7. 

Medford—*First National Bank. 79-2 
—Nov. 26. Business to be taken vové 
by State Bank of Medford. 

Merrimack—*State Bank of Merrimack 
79-605—Suspended Dec. 7. 

Milwaukee—Southern State Bank. 12- 
—Suspended Oct. 26 12 
84—-Suspended Oct. 22. 

Mount Hope—Mount Hope State Bank 
79- Ml to gg — 26. 

ank. 79-61 


Suspended Oct. 19 


79-7 


New Lisbon—Farmers & Merchant 
Bank. 79-626—Suspended Oct. 29. 
North Bend—State Bank of North Ben 
79-1035—Suspended Oct. 3. 
Onalaska—Onalaska State Bank. 
—Suspended Oct, 22. 
Owen—State Bank of Owen. 79-639 
Suspended Oct. 13. 
Pittsville—Pittsville State Bank. 79-6 
—Suspended Oct. 21. 
Readstown—Readstown Bank. 79-660 
Suspended Oct. 19. 
Saukville—Saukville State Bank. 79-78 
—Suspended Nov. 7. 
Stanley—*Citizens State Bank. 79-258 
Suspended Dec. 9. 
Sturgeon Bay—Merchants Exchan 
Bank. 79-209—Oct. 
Sturtevant—*Sturtevant State Bank. 7 
839—Suspended Dec. " 
Waukesha—National Exchange Bank. T 
131—Suspended Sept. 23. In process 
liquidation in accordance with agre 
ment with Waukesha National Ban 
Westby—Bank of Westby. 79-374—Su 
pended Sept. 24. 
Westby—Westby State Bank. 79-37 
Suspended Oct, 1. 
Yuba—yYuba State Bank. 79-993—Suw 


pended Oct. 29. 
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